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CHAPTER XXIII. 
IN AUSTRALIA. 


HEN Hugh Chetwode landed in Australia he was met on the 

quay by his overseer, Mr. Corfield, whose face betrayed a 

great amount of excitement for him, his ordinary characteristic being 
immobility. 

After the usual greetings he drew Chetwode aside, and said: 

“T have news of very great importance for you, sir. Something 
that will astonish you.” 

“Nothing disagreeable, I hope,” said Hugh in some alarm. 

“On the contrary, it is highly agreeable; but I can’t tell you here. 
It will take some time.” 

“Dine with me at the hotel, then; meanwhile you can help me 
to look after my luggage. It will be better to have everything taken 
to the hotel. I shall be here some days. I have had a very 
favourable offer of some store cattle from Bingley, who wants to get 
out of his place. He seems to have made his pile and means to take 
it easy. He offers me two thousand store cattle, and thirty thousand 
wethers, at a lower price than I am likely to get them for a very 
considerable time. They will stock Woronga famously.” 

“We'll talk about that by-and-by, sir,” said the overseer. “You 
may change your mind when you have heard my news.” 

“Tt doubt it, Corfield, but we shall see. I have stronger reasons 
than ever for wishing to get to work as soon as possible. I will 
explain them to you by-and-by.” 

An hour after they were seated at the hotel waiting for dinner. 

“It’s as well not to keep you in suspense, sir,” said the overseer. 
** You are a lucky man, if ever there was one. What do you say to 
my having found gold on your run?” 
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“What do you mean ?” said Hugh, who was not prepared to accept 
this astounding intelligence straight off. 

“T mean what I say, sir. Perhaps this will convince you.” 

He drew a nugget from his pocket weighing more than an ounce, 
and placed it in Hugh’s hand. 

The latter stared at him in amazement. The importance of the 
issues involved was almost too much to grasp. 

“You found this at Woronga?” he said. 

“‘ Not only that but other smaller ones, many of them.” 

“The place must have been salted,” said Hugh, still utterly 
sceptical, 

“No fear of that, sir. In the first place there is nobody to salt it, 
and in the next, I doubt if anybody but myself and the black fellows 
have ever visited the spot. 

“But how do you mean? We went all over the station together 
before I went home. At least there was hardly any part we did not 
explore.” 

“ Excuse me, we went over the sheep run, and the greater part of 
the pasturage the other side of the river, which we decided to put 
a mob of cattle on; but there was one little bit which we both 
overlooked.” 

“Indeed ? Where was that?” 

“IT don’t know whether you remember passing a gully that came 
down from some low hills, just after we had crossed the stream. In 
fact a smaller stream came down the gully, which was nearly dry 
when you were there. Well, after the hut was finished, as I had 
nothing particular to occupy me until you returned, I thought I 
would do a little bit of exploration on my own account. So, mount- 
ing Black Billy, who was rather in want of exercise, I rode one day 
up to the mouth of the gully. It was, as you may remember, such a 
wilderness of rocks that a horse couldn’t well traverse it. In fact it 
was that which has deceived everybody who has been there before. 
It seemed to lead nowhere. Well, after I had scrambled over about 
a quarter of a mile of rocks and loose sandy stuff, full of pebbles 
and bits of quartz, I came quite unexpectedly upon a biggish space 
of level grass, with quite a respectable stream winding through it. I 
had a slice or two of corned beef and some damper with me, so I sat 
down beside the stream to eat a bit and smoke my pipe. J had 
hobbled the old horse just outside the gully, and I knew there was 
no risk in leaving him. Well, as I sat thinking over matters, my eyes 
fell upon a lump of quartz rock sticking out into the stream, and I 
gradually became conscious that there were some yellow specks in it. 
Without thinking much about it I went up to it, and there, sure 
enough, were some bright bits that looked uncommonly like gold. 
You may think I got a little excited, and took my knife and began 
digging out a speck or two. They were heavy and looked tike the 
real thing. I have had some experience that way, and I thought 
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to myself where there’s a little there is most likely more, so I got 
a hard pebble, and began knocking bits off the quartz. The 
rock seemed quite rich in gold, and I got more and more excited. 
I thought to myself that I must get some better tools; so I went 
back to the old horse and rode away to the hut. ‘The three chaps 
who had helped me to build it were still there, but they were 
anxious to get away; so without more ado I paid them off and let 
them go, thinking perhaps if they stayed about, they might take it 
into their heads to do a little exploring on their own account. I 
kept the black boy to look after the hut.” 

Mr. Corfield paused, for at this moment the waiter announced that 
dinner was ready. As may be imagined Hugh was not much in the 
humour for eating. What he had already heard, with the vista it 
opened, was too amazing. He waited, however, in as patient a 
mood as he could command, until Corfield’s appetite was somewhat 
appeased, and then, over their wine, begged him to continue his 
narrative. 

“Well, sir, I started the next morning early, taking a pick with me, 
and I hadn’t been working more than half an hour when the nugget 
I showed you tumbled out right at my feet. I knew that was good 
enough for my purpose ; and as I was expecting you out within a week 
or two, I thought I had better make tracks for the coast so as to be 
ready for you. I rode Billy down to the nearest station, taking three 
days at it, as there was no immediate hurry. I knew I had a fortune 
for you in my pocket, and I didn’t want to knock myself up.” 

“You have my warmest thanks, Corfield,” said Hugh. “ By 
heavens! I cannot realize it. You have had previous experience of 
this kind of thing—-what do you advise ?” 

“There is but one thing to do. We must take up an experienced 
miner at once, and if, as I suspect, there are leads under the rocks at 
the head of the gully, there’s a fortune for you ready made.” 

“ But in what way do they work these things?” said Hugh, calming 
his excitement as well as he could. 

“Oh, that’s easy enough. Only show them unmistakable signs of 
gold, and you'll find plenty of people to form a syndicate to take the 
matter up. I don’t speak without some knowledge, and I should say 
your fortune’s made, and a big one at that.” 

“ And yours too, Corfield. You shan’t go unrewarded, I promise 
you.” 

“Well, that’s a matter we can settle later on. I know you'll deal 
fairly with me.” 

* You may rely on that. It seems too good to be true. Here 
was [ looking forward to years of work before realizing an independ- 
ence, and now you throw a fortune into my lap, as it weres You 
don’t know what it means to me, Corfield; I cannot sufficiently 
thank you.” 

His first thought, as he had listened to the astounding narrative of 
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his overseer, had been of Vera. Here, in one moment, were the 
means at hand of marrying and keeping her in comfort. His heart 
thrilled at the very thought. No long years of waiting, no uncertain- 
ties of climate and fluctuating prices need trouble him now. He 
must at once take the necessary steps to test the value of the 
discovery. It was undoubtedly a fortune, but the extent of the fortune 
had yet to be ascertained. 

When Hugh awoke the next morning and realized his position his 
first idea was to write at once to Vera telling her of the discovery. 
On coming down-stairs he had in fact taken pen and paper to carry out 
this intention, but suddenly a new thought struck him. Vera could 
see the telegraphic announcement of the arrival of the ship long 
before any letter could reach her. Why then should not his first 
letter from Australia be the one to announce his good fortune. It 
would only involve the celay of a week or two, and it would be much 
better to give her the full particulars than to announce the bare fact 
of the discovery of gold, and leave her in suspense as to the issues. 
Yes, he would wait until he had visited the station himself and 
learned from the lips of an expert the probable value of the find. 

He put aside the writing materials, swallowed a hasty breakfast, 
and then sallied forth to meet Corfield by appointment at the office 
of a well-known mining agent. The facts of the case were soon made 
known, and it was arranged that an expert named Harris should 
accompany Hugh and his overseer to the spot and institute a careful 
survey of the district. 

On leaving the office the agent shook hands warmly with Hugh. 

**T congratulate you most heartily, Mr. Chetwode,” he said. “I 
have no reason to doubt Mr. Corfield’s statement. When you have 
convinced yourself by actual observation with an expert that the gold 
is there, you will not have the slightest difficulty. In fact, I know 
men who will come forward at once and put down any amount that 
is necessary.” 

Within twenty-four hours the party had started. They were to 
proceed by rail to the station where the overseer had left his horse, 
and push on from there with all convenient speed, having first 
purchased or hired horses for Hugh and the expert. 

In three days they were at the station. With what different feelings 
did Hugh approach it now! Less than a year ago, when he had visited 
it to inspect it with a view to purchase, he had looked forward to 
years of hard work before he could realise even an independence. 
Drafting of cattle, the labours of shearing, low prices, depreciation of 
stock, and that worst visitation of all—drought—were things that 
had haunted his thoughts of the future. Now all these were swept 
away ; the richest pastures were unheeded ; his dreams of fat cattle 
and myriads of sheep had all subsided into the one idea, gold. 
Gold, which we regard as the panacea for all earthly ills until we get 
it; and then what a train of evils it brings in its wake! 
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They arrived at evening at the hut, which was in charge of a hut- 
keeper and a black boy. Hugh’s impatience was such that he could 
hardly bring himself to inspect it, although on the way out he had 
been most curious to know how it was getting on. Of what avail 
was it now? Others might inhabit it, and in the coming incursion 
of miners, it might grow into a building of importance, but he would 
not be witness of it. By that time he would probably be speeding 
across the blue seas on the way back to England, to Vera, to 
happiness untold. 

The hut could only boast of earthen floors and wooden tables and 
chairs, but there were fairly comfortable bed-places to accommodate 
the whole party. As for Hugh he would have considered even bare 
boards a bed of roses under present circumstances. ‘They started 
early the next morning, and in an hour or two arrived at the mouth of 
the gully. A more unlikely spot for exploration could hardly be 
imagined. It seemed merely a wilderness of rock leading up to some 
volcanic crags with no sign whatever of the oasis of grass and river 
which lay between. Having close-hobbled the horses and left them 
to graze, Corfield led the way to the spot where he had found the 
gold. It was in the same condition as he had left it. It was too 
far remote from civilization for any chance visitors, and the way to it 
was too rugged even to tempt the aborigines. 

They had brought implements with them and were soon at work. 
At first their labours were unsuccessful, but presently there was an 
exclamation from Hugh and two or three more nuggets were exposed 
to view. These were of small size, but they were sufficient to satisfy 
the experienced eye of the miner as to the dona fides of Mr. Corfield’s 
discovery. He proceeded up the valley, carefully scrutinizing the 
character of the rocks. Presently he suggested another trial higher 
up. They were soon at work, and again came on indications of the 
precious metal. 

“T am quite satisfied that you would have a large yield here. 
The lode most certainly runs under the rocks yonder. It is 
practically unlimited. You are a fortunate man, Mr. Chetwode.” 

Meanwhile Corfield was working away at some detritus on the 
edge of the stream. 

‘You seem determined to get it all to-day, Corfield,” said Chetwode, 
walking over with the miner to where he was at work. 

“I certainly don’t intend to leave this,” said Corfield, pointing to 
a mass of stuff speckled apparently with small nuggets. 

They all three set to work. Presently there was an exclamation 
from Corfield, and he held up a nugget weighing several ounces. 
They stood and looked at each other in amazement. 

“Tt is like the early days of Ballarat,” said the miner. 

“Tt strikes me we might make our fortunes on the spot-without 
troubling about syndicates,” said Hugh. 

“You have a lucky find here and no mistake,” said the miner ; 
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“but this sort of thing won’t go on. It had better be worked 
systematically. But you can put a big price on it, Mr. Chetwode, 
that I can promise you.” 

“Meanwhile, take care of that nugget, sir,” said Corfield. “We 
had better keep it dark till we get into more civilized regions. It is 
a small fortune in itself.” 

He handed it to Hugh. As he did so he involuntarily looked 
round, and then uttered a sudden exclamation. 

“* By Jove, we are discovered already! What unlucky chance has 
brought those chaps here ?” 

The eyes of the others followed his gaze, and there on a bluff not 
two hundred yards away they saw two men quietly gazing down on 
them. 

“Where on earth did they come from?” said Corfield, glaring 
savagely upwards to where the men stood. “ ‘They must be at least 
three miles off the track. What business have they there? I'll make 
it my business to find out.” 

He started off over the rocks. Hugh called to him in a low tone, 
so as not to be heard by the men. 

“ Look out, Corfield ; they may be dangerous customers if they have 
seen the nuggets. By Jove!” he added, as he glanced up at the 
bluff again ; “they are off!” 

Sure enough the two men had disappeared. Corfield whipped out 
a revolver. 

“T’ll send a shot after the beggars anyway. I don’t like the look 
of them. What right have they to be prying about here ?” 

“Their object may be innocent enough,” said Hugh. “They may 
have lost their way.” 

“T’ll soon find that out,” said Corfield. If that’s the case, why 
didn’t they stop to inquire?” 

The next moment he was climbing the bluff. It was a steep 
ascent of rough rock. ‘Thinking there might be danger, Hugh and 
the miner followed him. 

Corfield was first at the top. ‘As I suspected,” he cried; “the 
beggars are off. Mounted too, asI live. Shouldn’t wonder if they’ve 
been horse stealing.” 

The men were half a mile away by the time Hugh was at the top. 
They were riding at full speed towards a belt of timber by the river 
lower down. It was too far to make them out distinctly, but they 
seemed well mounted. 

The three stood and looked at each other. 

“What does it mean?” said Hugh. 

“Tt means mischief, in my opinion,” said the overseer. “ If they 
sighted that big nugget they'll be back here before long.” 

“T doubt it,” said Harris. ‘They know we saw them and they'll 
conclude we should not leave the place unprotected. That they'll 
sneak round again before long, I’ve no doubt, but we may rest easy 
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for a few hours at any rate. Meanwhile we ought to get some hands 
up here without delay.” 

“What do you advise?” asked Hugh. : 

“ Tt’s difficult to know what to say. We're so short-handed. My 
advice is for one of us to ride back to:the hut and get the black 
boy to come here and watch. If he sees them, he could ride back 
for help.” 

“ But two of us must go down to the nearest telegraph station, 
and wire for hands to be sent up at once,” said Hugh. “The gold 
must be carried too. ‘The sooner it is in safe hands the better.” 

“Well, sir, you and Mr. Harris had better go,” said the overseer. 

“That'll leave two men and a boy to watch the gully. Quite enough 
to tackle those beggars if they turn up again.” 

“ But if they bring more with them, what will be done then?” 
asked Hugh. 

“We must take the chance of that,” said the overseer. “My 
advice is for you to be off at once, sir. You can find a spare hand 
or two at the station, I don’t doubt. You could send ’em up at once 
and get on into town yourself. You ought to conclude this business 
in a week, considering what we have found. Then the responsibility 
will be off your hands.” 

Hugh thought this was the best course, so they returned to the 
place where they had left their horses. To their intense consternation 
two of them were gone. 

“By Jove! we're sold after all,” said Corfield. “Those thieves 
must have taken the nags and ridden round on to the bluff. This is 
a serious business, sir.” 5) 

“Serious indeed,” answered Hugh, who was quite staggered by 
this misfortune. ‘ How on earth are we to get down to the station? 
How are we even to get back to the hut ?” 

“One of us must ride on and bring over the spare nag. He'll 
carry two easy. You had better go yourself, sir. You're not in 
training for walking as we are. We shall cover half the ground 
before you return.” 

“ But the gully ?” said Hugh. 

“The gully must take care of itself for the present. There’s 
no help for it. But you may make your mind easy about one 
thing. You may stake your Davey those beggars won’t come 
back now they’ve stolen the nags. ‘They won’t run their necks into 
a halter.” 

“ Well, then, I’d better be off,” said Hugh feeling very crestfallen. 

“And you'd better take the gold,” said Harris. “If you should 
be attacked, you can at least show them a clean pair of heels. 
You'll have a good nag under you. ‘That is if I’ve any eye for a 
horse.” . 

“There’s not his match this side of Newtown,” said the overseer, 
“T found that out when I was riding down to the railway to meet 
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you, sir. You may think I was a little excited then, and didn’t care 
to hang about.” 

Hugh wrapped the nugget in his handkerchief and fastened it to 
his waist belt, inside his jacket. ‘Then he started on his way. He 
knew the landmarks well. It was all open plain to the road, so he 
steered a straight course. He felt a good deal put out by this 
unexpected incident, but on turning it over in his mind he considered 
that it would be of no great consequence in the end. ‘There was a 
fortune in his hands, of which no one could rob him. This was his 
consolation under the present annoyance. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE. 


As Hugh approached the road, or rather track, across the plains near 
his hut, he heard the barking of dogs at a distance mingled with an 
occasional shout. Presently he saw dust rising, and then the van- 
guard of a flock of sheep came into view. In a few minutes he rode 
into the midst of them. Behind these were other flocks extending as 
far as he could see. ‘There must have been many thousands of them 
in charge of a small army of drivers and dogs. Presently, the over- 
seer in charge rode up and wished him good morning. Hugh saw 
his chance. 

“ Travelling far?” he asked. 

“To Mr. Brookfield’s station on the upper river.” 

“‘T thought mine was about the last this way,” said Hugh. “ Your 
sheep don’t look in prime order.” 

“And no wonder, considering the bad feed of the last week. 
Nothing but burnt up wiry grass. You seem to be better off here.” 

“Not so bad. Look here! There are some queer characters 
about. Just had two horses stolen. If you can spare a couple of 
your men to look after my hut for three or four days, your sheep may 
have the benefit of the feed. I’m going down to the station to- 
morrow to wire for more hands, and there’s only the overseer and two 
hands in charge, and they’re busy. You can sleep at the hut your- 
self. Your sheep will fatten up here.” 

“T’ll close with you,” answered the overseer. ‘I should be glad 
to take them up in better condition. When do you want the men?” 

“On second thoughts, if you can spare them, I'll take them on 
at once and start to-day. My overseer and a new hand are coming 
back on foot, having lost their horses. You don’t happen to have a 
spare horse, I suppose? I should be glad to deal if you have.” 

“No, but I can lend you a couple, while we are here. You might 
pick up one or two at the station and send them back with mine.” 

“You can t-ust me then. It’s a longish ride.” 
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“You look the right sort. Might I ask your name, sir?” 

“Chetwode. My run extends ten miles along the river, and thirty 
back. I’ve only just taken it over.” 

“T’ve heard of you. Well, the longer you’re away the better for 
the sheep, and I can send on to Mr. Brookfield to say we’re coming. 
He'll be satisfied if he gets the feed for nothing. You may make 
sure of that.” 

Much relieved in his mind, Hugh rode on to the hut, taking the 
overseer with him. ‘Then he dispatched the black boy on the horse 
to meet Corfield and Harris, with strict injunctions for them to hurry 
up, as he meant to start at once. 

By three o'clock, Hugh and Harris were on their way to the 
nearest railway station, distant over a hundred miles. Hugh had 
effected a deal with the overseer in charge of the sheep, and had 
purchased a led horse which the latter found he could spare. Harris 
was mounted on a horse lent for the occasion, the overseer retaining 
Hugh’s sole remaining hack for the light work required until their 
return. 

By sundown, they had put forty miles between them and their 
starting point, and soon after dusk they drew up at a roadside inn to 
seek accommodation for the night. It was a good sized house of 
two storeys, situated where two or three roads converged, so that the 
landlord did a considerable trade. Having seen their horses 
comfortably stabled, they entered the sitting-room of the inn and 
ordered some dinner. ‘There were only one or two guests besides 
themselves—an overseer on his way to a neighbouring station, and 
one or two cattle-drivers who had delivered their stock and were 
returning home. 

Having satisfied their appetites, Hugh and his companion lit their 
pipes preparatory to turning in. Just as they had done so there was 
a sound of hoofs outside, and a few minutes after, two men entered 
the room. ‘They were in the ordinary garb of station hands, but 
looked somewhat travel-stained, and glanced about them suspiciously 
as they came in. 

Hugh was chatting with the overseer, as the new-comers took their 
places at the table in anticipation of the cold beef which they had 
ordered for supper. One of them, the rougher looking of the two, 
was immediately facing Hugh, who could not help being struck with 
the sinister character of the face. 

“I knew the former owner of your run well,” said the overseer, 
continuing the conversation. “In fact, I was with him for six 
months. It is not large, but it is a lucky station. If you do as well 
as Mr. Bingley, you may consider yourself fortunate. Do you say 
you rode down from Woronga to-day?” 

At the mention of the name, the man facing Hugh looked up, and 
then as suddenly dropped his eyes again. 

“Yes,” said Hugh, “and on rather unpleasant business. There are 
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some bad characters about. I’ve had two horses stolen, and I want 
to set the police on the track of the thieves as soon as I can reach a 
station.” 

“There’s been a lot of that sort of thing going on lately,” 
answered the overseer, “ but they can’t put their hand on the thieves. 
It will go hard with them if they’re caught, and they always are 
caught in the end.” 

**T hope it will prove so in this case,” said Hugh. ‘“ ‘The horses 
were valuable. I mean to offer a big reward.” 

“Coming back this way?” asked the overseer. 

“Well, not for a short time. I am going on into town. I have 
some particular business to transact. Why do you ask?” 

“Only that I should like to hear whether you catch the thieves.” 

“Not likely before I come back, I should say. If you should 
happen to fall in with any suspicious-looking character riding a 
bright bay horse with a white stocking on the off fore-leg, you might 
question him.” 

‘“*What’s the colour of the other?” 

“He’s a dark grey, with rather high action, but there’s nothing 
distinctive about him.” 

“Still, if I see the two together ” said the overseer 
suggestively. 

“You might drop upon them certainly,” responded Hugh. 
“Though you would have to be cautious. I expect they are ugly 
customers.” 

The landlord had come in to bring some grog to the two late 
arrivals during this conversation. He sat down by the sinister 
looking man. 

“Come far to-day, mate?” he asked. 

“We've been round the country to look out for a job,” answered 
the man. 

“What sort of a job?” 

“Oh, anything handy! Cattle-driving, fencing, hut-building ; 
anything you like.” 

** What was your last job, if I may make bold to ask ?” 

“We were drafting cattle on the upper river for Mr. Wakefield.” 

* And he made you a present of a couple of nags—eh? Very 
liberal of him.” 

“Not he. We'd saved a bit over another job, taking a drove of 
sheep to a station higher up. We got an off chance of picking up 
the nags from a man that wanted to clear out. We thought we 
might make a deal with some one wanting a bit of good horseflesh.” 

“I’m ready to make a deal with you if your nags are worth any- 
thing,” said Hugh. 

“ We'll see about it in the morning,” said the man evasively. “It’s 
too late to deal to-night.” 

“T quite agree with you,” answered Hugh, rising from his chair. 
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“Are you ready for bed?” he said to Harris. “I’m desperately 
sleepy.” 

“And I feel as if I could sleep into the middle of next week,” 
answered Harris. 

They left the room, the landlord following them. When they 
were at the foot of the stairs, the landlord beckoned them aside. 

“Do you mind coming into the kitchen a minute?” he said ina 
low voice. 

Hugh and Mr. Harris followed him in surprise. When they were 
out of ear-shot of the party in the parlour, the landlord said: “I 
heard the description you gave of the two horses you had stolen. If 
I’m not very much mistaken, the very two you mentioned are in my 
stable at this moment, and the two chaps in the parlour are the 
thieves.” 

“Good heavens! You don’t say so!” exclaimed Hugh. 

“IT mean it,” continued the landlord. ‘“ If you wouldn’t mind just 
stepping out to the stable to see, we can settle it in five minutes. 
But we mustn’t let those chaps suspect or there'll be the devil to pay. 
I'll just take a look and see what they are about.” 

He went back to the sitting-room, making some excuse about 
having left his pipe. 

The two men had just lighted theirs and were smoking placidly. 
The landlord took his pipe and went out, leaving them alone, the 
other inmates having gone off to bed. 

The sinister man rose and closed the door. 

“Did you catch that name, Jack?” he said to his companion. 

“Yes, I did. We've regular dropped into a trap. Who’d have 
thought of his coming down here so quick? What’s to be done? 
We can’t stop here till morning, or he'll see the nags. Cursed 
unlucky, I call it.” 

**T don’t know so much about that. We can slip away at daylight. 
Meanwhile I mean to have a go in for something else.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, didn’t you notice his remark? That’s the boss himself. 
I know’d him at once, though we were so far off when they picked 
up that nugget. He said he was going on to town on particular 
business. ‘That means taking on the gold, I lay my life. Besides, 
as he got up I see a bag fastened to his belt underneath his jacket. 
He’s got that nugget with him, I feel dead sure. I mean to go for it.” 

“How do you mean to set about it?” 

“You leave that to me. Hark! there’s somebody coming. Mum’s 
the word.” 

The landlord’s daughter entered the room to remove the things. 

“Pretty full, my dear?” said the sinister man. : 
| “Yes, we are; but we can manage matters for you two.” 

“T suppose the tall gent has the best bedroom and the best 
sheets, eh ?” 
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“Yes ; he’s Mr. Chetwode from Woronga—a very nice gent. He’s 
got the room over this.” 

“Ah, down pillers and all that sort of thing, eh? Real luxurus 
feather beds, in course.” 

“None of your chaff! He has the best we can give him, for he’s 
a good sort. He stayed here on his way up.” 

She left the room with the tray, and the men smoked on. Mean- 
while Hugh and his companion proceeded to the stables with the 
landlord. When they were inside the latter struck a match, and 
there sure enough were the stolen horses. 

“This is a bit of luck indeed,” said Hugh; “but what is to be 
done?” 

“That’s just what I was thinking,” answered the landlord. “If 
we charge them with it, there'll be the devil to pay. They’re 
awkward-looking customers and will show fight, and then there'll be 
bloodshed. Besides, you see, we’ve only your word, and they may 
swear the horses are their own.” 

“T see the difficulty,” answered Hugh; “but surely the other 
people in the house would assist in taking them ?” 

“I’m not so sure. They don’t know who you are, and they may 
stand aside and let you fight it out. My notion is that the best plan 
would be for your friend here to ride down at once to Newtown and 
bring up the police. The men ain’t likely to leave before daybreak ; 
and, as it’s only a matter of twenty-five miles, he could be back in 
time to nab them.” 

“A good idea, but I don’t see how it is to be managed—the horses 
have come forty miles already,” said Harris. 

*T'll lend you one of mine. But you must slip away quietly, or 
they’ll suspect. You can’t miss the road; it’s good all the way, and 
the moon’s just rising.” 

Within ten minutes Harris had got away by the back of the house, 
crossing a paddock to the road to avoid the sound of the horse’s hoofs. 

Hugh retired to his room, while the landlord went back to the 
sitting-room, where he found the two late-comers still smoking. 

“Pretty near bed-time, mates, ain’t it?” he said as a hint to the 
men. 

“T reckon it is. We'll just take a look at the hosses before 
turning in.” 

“Oh, they’re all right! I’ve just come from the stables; they’re 
littered down and comfortable for the night. I’ve locked the door, 
and there’s the dog inside, and I wouldn’t advise anybody to try 
getting in while he’s there. He always goes straight for the throat.” 

The men looked at each other. 

‘Suppose we want to start early?” said the sinister man. 

“You don’t want to go before there’s anybody about, I suppose ?” 

‘Well, we meant to pay our score to-night and start at daybreak. 
We've a long way to travel.” 
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“Then you must give me a hail, and I must come and open the 
stable-door. You wouldn’t have me leave it open all night, would 
you? And thieves about, too.” 

This seemed reasonable enough, but the men looked dissatisfied. 

**Couldn’t. you take the dog out and leave us the key?” 

“And leave you to walk off with what don’t belong to you, you 
mean. Ne, no; I know a trick worth two of that!” he added, 
laughing. 

The men winced. It seemed as if the landlord had guessed the 
truth, but he appeared by his manner to be joking. 

“Very well, then ; we will give youa hail, but it'll be precious early, 
I warn you.” 

The landlord showed them to the room where he had provided a 
shake down. It was on the opposite side of the house to the one 
occupied by Hugh ; the window faced the paddock, and was about ten 
feet from the ground. He gave them a candle and bade them good- 
night. Then he went softly back to Hugh’s room and knocked. 
Hugh, who had thrown off his coat, opened the door. 

“I’ve settled them,” said the landlord. ‘‘Told them the stable 
door is locked, and the dog inside. ‘They’re to call me if they 
want to start early, which I expect they will, but I'll take good care 
to keep them here till the police come. Take the key yourself, and 
I'll say I’ve lost it.” 

“Not a bad notion that ; I think we have got them pretty secure. 
If the worst comes to the worst, I shall charge them and take the 
chance of a scrimmage.” 

“And they'll fight like wild cats,” said the landlord, “for a more 
villainous couple I never clapped eyes on.” 

The landlord left him, and Hugh closed and bolted the door. Then 
he took from the table the bag containing the nugget, and put it 
carefully under his pillow, placing his revolver beside it. Then, with- 
out removing his nether garments, for he felt that an emergency might 
arise, he threw himself on the bed, drawing a blanket over him. 

The moon was well up by this time, and rendered every object in 
the room visible. He lay for some time thinking over the strange 
events that had happened since his landing in Australia; then his 
thoughts reverted to Vera, as they always did before he fell asleep, 
and indulging in happy dreams of the future he dozed off. 

He must have slept soundly for some hours, for the moonlight had 
shifted and the room was not so light. When he awoke he was 
lying facing the window which formed a square patch of light in the 
surrounding gloom, for it was innocent of the adornment of blinds 
and curtains. As he lay gazing at it, a shadow suddenly fell upon it, 
and a man’s head came up against the light, outside the glass. 

Hugh was cool in emergencies, but his heart stood still at this 
sudden apparition. His hand stole up quietly to the revolver under 

the pillow, but he did not shift his position. 
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The head remained motionless for several seconds, as if the eyes 
belonging to it were peering into the room, though they were invisible 
against the light. ‘Then a hand was cautiously lifted and placed on 
the sash. ‘Then the sash was slightly raised, and again there was a 
pause. 

The window was so high from the ground that it had never occurred 
to Hugh he would have to encounter danger in that direction. 
He noticed that there was no fastening to the window, everything 
at the inn being of the roughest description, but this had not 
disturbed him as he made fast the door. He had now to make 
up his mind as to his course of action. He remained perfectly still. 
The sash was raised still higher. Then there was another pause. 
The midnight intruder was evidently listening. As well as his beating 
heart would allow, Hugh simulated heavy breathing. 

Presently the window was sufficiently wide open to admit of ingress. 
A leg was drawn up and placed over the sill, then the body was bent 
forward, the other leg was drawn up, and a moment after the man 
stood in the room. 

Another pause, which was almost unendurable. Hugh kept his 
eyes nearly closed, but still sufficiently open to see all that was 
happening. He grasped his revolver and put his finger on 
the trigger. 

Suddenly another head appeared above the window-sill, but the 
man in the room lifted his hand as if to caution the one outside. 
Then he slowly and noiselessly advanced into the room, 

He was evidently in search of something, and Hugh, concluding 
that he had been recognised, had little doubt that he was after the 
nugget. He reflected that if he fired his revolver at that distance he 
might miss; then there would be a scrimmage in which he might be 
worsted. It would be better to wait until they were at closer quarters. 

The man examined the table on which stood a rude looking-glass. 
He lifted Hugh’s clothes and felt their weight, pausing between each 
act to listen to the breathing. Presently the man outside pointed 
towards the pillow. ‘The other, as if struck by the suggestion con- 
veyed in the action, advanced slowly towards the bed. ‘Then he 
paused again, and then stooped and put out his hand as if about to 
feel under the pillow. 

In an instant Hugh whipped out his revolver and fired straight at 
his chest. The man uttered a yell and fell heavily to the floor. 
The next moment Hugh was off the bed, and was about to dash 
towards the window, when the man on the floor clutched his leg, 
almost bringing him to the ground. 

Before he could disengage himself, the other man was upon him 
with an up-raised knife. As quick as thought, Hugh fired, but not 
before the knife had descended, inflicting an ugly wound in his 
shoulder. He staggered and fell backward over the body of the 
prostrate man. 
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His assailant made a dash at the pillow, and thrust his hand 
underneath; but at that moment the door was burst open with 
a crash, and the landlord, who had sprung from his bed at the first 
shot, rushed in, followed by two men. 

The robber made a dash at the window, but they were too quick 
for him. Before he could get his leg over the sill, they had seized 
him behind, and the next moment he was flat on the floor with two 
pairs of strong arms holding him down by the neck and heels. 

“If you don’t lay still, I'll put this knife into you,” said the land- 
lord. ‘Take the gent’s belt and strap his legs, Tom. Now, my 
lively friend,” he said, when his instructions had been carried out, 
“if you attempt to get up, I’ll make an end of you.” 

The man saw that the game was up. He lay quite motionless, 
glaring at his victors. 

Meanwhile there was no sound from Hugh. The knife had 
inflicted a deep flesh wound, and he had fainted from loss of blood. 
The man he had shot nad not moved. He was, to all appearance, dead. 

By this time all the house was roused, and the women came 
running in. They lifted Hugh on to the bed; then some cords 
were fetched, and the second assailant was bound tightly hand and 
foot. Meanwhile Hugh’s wound continued bleeding. 

“It’s a bad look out,” said the landlord; “he'll bleed to death if 
this goes on. Fetch a pad of wool,” he said to his wife. 

They ripped off his shirt and placed the wool over the cut, which 
was not wide. They got him into a more upright position against 
the pillows, and presently the blood began to cake above the wound, 
as its flow was checked by the wool. 

*‘T think he'll do now if we keep him quiet. Hullo! what’s this?” 
he added, as his hand came against something hard which had rolled 
out in moving the pillows. 

He took up the bag containing the nugget. 

“It’s devilish heavy, anyway,” he said as he unrolled it. ‘“ Why, 
bless my soul, it’s a big nugget!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ This is what the 
beggars were after. But, how did they know about it?” 

This was a mystery to be explained afterwards. 

“Take it and lock it up,” he said to his wife. ‘‘ And now for this 
other chap.” 

They lifted the man who had been shot. There was a slight 
suffusion of blood close to the collar-bone; the ball must have 
entered there. ‘The man was not dead, but was_ breathing 
heavily. 

“A pretty condition of things for a respectable house,” said the 
landlord. ‘‘ What is to be done with them? They'll die if we don’t 
get a doctor, and there ain’t one within twenty miles.” 

“Yes, there is,” said his wife; “there’s a doctor staying with 
Mr. Dutton down at Burnside. He’s going to settle out here and 
give up doctoring.” 
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So there is. I'd forgot him. I call it right down Providential !” 

All this time the dawn had been spreading, and the room was 
quite light. Presently there was a sound of horses outside, and on 
looking from the window they saw Harris with three policemen, 

“ They’ve come just in the nick of time,” said the landlord, 


CHAPTER XXV. 
SAD NEWS FROM HOME. 


THE moment the police were brought into the presence of the 
wounded horse-stealer, they recognised him as a notorious bush- 
ranger who had infested the district some time before, and for whom 
a large reward was offered. It was not likely therefore that they 
would let him slip through their fingers now that he was so 
completely at their mercy. The doctor from the neighbouring 
station had been sent for, and had examined the two wounded men. 
The horse-stealer was pronounced to be in a critical condition, the 
ball narrowly missing the right lung. Hugh’s wound was merely a 
flesh one. With careful nursing he ought to be about again in two 
or three weeks, the doctor said. 

It was a terrible trial to him when he at length recovered conscious- 
ness to find himself in this dilemma. There were so many things to 
be done, and he was so impatient to be doing them. With a fortune 
within his grasp, he was lying helpless in a remote country inn, with 
no power to help himself, and with not a person that he could call a 
friend to come to his aid. It was a forlorn situation indeed, but 
there was nothing for it but patience. 

For the first day or two he felt too weak from loss of blood to 
even consider what was best to be done, but under the rough but 
careful nursing of the landlord’s wife and daughter he rapidly 
improved. As soon as he was able to discuss matters with Harris, 
it was decided that the latter should proceed to Sydney with the gold 
and arrange matters with the mining agent for the proper working 
of the deposit. A man was also despatched to Woronga with the 
recovered horses and the borrowed one, and with instructions to the 
overseer to send on the travelling sheep and come down to Hugh to 
talk over matters. 

Then Hugh’s thoughts turned to Vera. He could no longer 
delay writing to her, or she would be filled with alarm at his silence. 
On the other hand, any mention of his present condition would be 
equally alarming. As soon as he could sit up in bed, he wrote her 
a long letter telling her of the wonderful discovery on his run, and 
what a marvellous change it had wrought in his prospects. 

“There will be no more uncertainty as to the future,” he wrote. 
“There is a fortune in my hands beyond all doubt, but its extent I 
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do not yet know. In any case a few weeks will see it all settled, and 
then picture to yourself the joy with which I shall take my passage 
in the first steamer to come home and claim my darling. There will 
be no question now as to means. They will be ample both for us 
and for your father, and he need feel no further anxiety. Long 
before you get this I shall be speeding over the waters as fast as a 
swift vessel can carry me, every hour bringing me nearer to England 
and to happiness. Oh, my darling! how little I dreamed when I 
left you that such happiness was so near at hand. I can hardly yet 
realize it. Wonderful are the ways of Providence. I thank God 
from my inmost heart that He has given me the means of coming to 
you so soon. May He watch over you and keep you from every 
care until I come to claim you.” 

Wonderful indeed are the ways of Providence! The man for 
whose future He was taking such careful thought was no longer 
among the living. ‘The girl he hoped to claim as his own was now 
an almost penniless wanderer, without a parent, and without a home. 
If he could have looked across the leagues of sea that separated him 
from the woman he loved, and could have seen her as she now was, 
how his heart would have bled! How his soul would have rebelled 
against this enforced inaction, and how more than impatient he would 
have been to start at once to her rescue! 

Misfortunes, like successes, seldom come alone. The steamer 
conveying the letter that Hugh had written announcing his success 
and his speedy return went on a reef in the Straits of Bonifacio. 
The mails and cargo were lost, and the passengers only rescued 
by what was little less than a miracle. And so while Vera was 
racked with anxiety to know the cause of Hugh’s silence, he was 
rejoicing in the thought that within a few weeks she would be in 
possession of the glad news of his success and would be joyfully 
anticipating his return. As the poet writes there is indeed, 


sis * Something in this world amiss.” 


Whether it will be “unriddled by-and-by” remains to be seen. We 
may at least hope it will. 

Hugh had left instructions for his letters to be detained in Sydney, 
as he did not know how long he might be absent. On his arrival in 
the town, therefore, he went at once to the post-office. Almost the 
first letter put in his hand was the one from Vera containing the terrible 
intelligence of Colonel Fane’s death. The shock was so sudden 
and severe in his weak state, that he was again almost prostrated. 

The deep black border of the envelope had caused him to tear 
open the letter at the post-office. He glanced rapidly over the 
contents and went back to his hotel in a state of mind impossible to 
describe. This was the letter : 


“My DEAREST HucH,—I cannot tell you what it costs me to write 
this letter. God knows how glad I should be—only too glad—to spare 
VOL. LXVI. Cc 
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you the shock it will be to you, but you must know the sad truth, 
and I must try and summon courage to write it. My dear father 
is no more! That in itself is terrible news, but the suddenness of it 
rendered it a still greater shock. He had a seizure while in the 
smoking-room of an hotel, was taken to the nearest hospital and died 
in the night without once recovering consciousness. I know how 
terribly you will be grieved, how you will feel for me. Oh, how I 
have longed for you in all this dreadful time. If you were only near me 
it would not seem so hard to bear. We fear the attack was brought 
on by the great anxiety he was in. He had risked all his capital in 
a speculation which turned out a complete failure—in fact he was a 
ruined man, and this fact no doubt accelerated the fatal stroke. He 
was not known at the hotel, and the news was not brought to me 
until the following morning. I cannot dwell on the details—one day 
you will know all. 

“You will be wondering what course I shall take. I am going 
first to Jersey to see my old nurse and settle matters there. Then I 
must seek some occupation. The Lindsays are away—probably for 
a long time—but I have not been entirely friendless, for my landlady 
here, Mrs. King and her good husband, have both been most kind to 
me. I cannot write of anything else. You will know how I am 
longing to see you. It is such wretchedness to think that at such a 
time we should be so far apart, and I know how your heart will bleed 
for me. If I were not so sure of your dear love I should hardly care 
to live, but the thought of that sustains me through all. God bless 
you, Hugh, and believe me, 

“Ever your devoted 
“VERA,” 


There is no disguising the fact that blinding tears filled Hugh’s 
eyes as he read this letter over and over again. Then a feeling of 
maddening impatience to be with her succeeded. His first impulse 
was to rush to the office of the steamers and secure a passage in the 
first that sailed. But to this succeeded the thought that long before 
he could reach England Vera would be in possession of the letter 
announcing his good fortune and his speedy return. Then all would 
be set right, and he could take her at once to his heart and watch 
over her to the end of their days. 

But, oh! the misery of picturing her in her present condition, 
without money and almost without friends! He would have 
telegraphed to the Lindsays at once, but he had no means of knowing 
where they were, and it was hardly likely that they would reach 
England before he did himself. All he could do was to send a few 
words by telegraph to Vera to say he was coming at once. The 
telegram was sent to Jersey, but alas! the catastrophe at Dublin had 
taken place. Vera was gone and her old nurse at St. Brelade’s knew 
not where to forward it. Happily Hugh was in ignorance of this 
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fact, and so consoled himself with the thought that at least Vera knew 
that he was coming as speedily as possible. 

By and by he calmed himself sufficiently to seek an interview with 
the agent. The latter little knew how perturbed was his client’s state 
of mind as he entered the office. Everything as far as the discovery 
of gold was concerned was couleur de rose, and Hugh found him 
rubbing his hands with satisfaction. 

“T have been hoping to see you every day, Mr. Chetwode,” he 
said. “ Heard of your bad accident. It was a narrow escape ; you 
look pulled down, naturally. Lucky it was no worse.” 

“It was a narrow shave,” said Hugh, sitting down with his back to 
the desk, the open letter in his hand, his face full of thought and 
perplexity. “I am only too thankful I got off as I did. But now 
about this gold business. I hear you have not been letting the grass 
grow under your feet.” 

“By no means. Harris told me you wished me to go ahead, and 
there’s a small army of men at work in the gully. The reports are 
most favourable—splendid. Of course you will return when we have 
arranged terms.” 

“On the contrary, I have news which calls me to England as soon 
as possible ; in fact, by the first steamer.” 

“What, leave in the first flush of your success! That seems 
hardly wise.” 

“It may not to you, but nevertheless I fear it must be done,” 
returned Hugh, turning and facing the agent. “Could it not be 
arranged in this way? I know I may trust you entirely. No man 
in Sydney stands higher in public estimation. Can I not give you a 
power of attorney to act for me?” 

“It can be done, certainly, but I think it would be far more 
satisfactory if you acted for yourself. Have you any idea of the 
magnitude of the issues involved ?” 

“Not much; but I suppose I may put it at some thousands.” 

‘Well, I don’t mind giving you £30,000 down for your chance,” 
said the agent smiling, “but I should be only swindling you. You 
can get that amount in cash, and more than double that in shares in 
the Company in addition, and the shares are sure to go to a premium 
within a week.” 

“Then, if I sign the necessary papers you are prepared to make 
me a substantial cash payment at once, and arrange about the 
shares afterwards.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Well, as you understand these things far better than I do, you 
can work the whole without me. I know nothing whatever about 
companies or shares, and I should feel safer in your hands.” 

“T feel flattered by your confidence. You may rely on it, I shall 
do the best I can for you. But I should much prefer your being 
on the spot.” 
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“T am afraid that is impossible, but there is no reason why I 
should not be out here again in two or three months, I need not 
remain long in England. When will you have the papers ready ?” 

* By the day after to-morrow, if that will suit you.” 

* And when can I sail?” 

* As soon after that as you like.” 

“Then I will take my passage by the steamer which leaves on 
Thursday. You have greatly relieved my mind. One day I may 
tell you in what way.” 

They shook hands and parted. Hugh went at once to the office 
of the steamer and secured a berth, re-reading, as he waited, Vera’s 
fateful letter. ‘Two days after he signed the necessary papers, gave 
the power of attorney, and received a cheque for a large amount which 
he paid into the Bank of Australia. ‘The next day he went on board 
the homeward bound steamer, and by nightfall was speeding on his 
way to England. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
HOME AGAIN, 


Some five weeks later the steamer in which Hugh sailed ran into 
Plymouth which was its port of call. 

He had, of course, concluded that he should find Vera in Jersey. 
Even if she had not been there when his telegram arrived, she would 
certainly return there to meet him. Taking his lighter luggage with 
him, he left the steamer at once and proceeded by rail to Weymouth, 
whence he knew there was a boat to Jersey the same night. 

Although he had not, of course, heard from Vera for several weeks, 
he had little doubt that she would have remained near her old 
nurse. In that last piteous letter which he had received she spoke of 
endeavouring to obtain occupation, but he concluded that she would 
first try to find something in the island. There she would receive 
his telegram announcing his return and afterwards his letter con- 
taining the intelligence of his good fortune. All things considered, 
he made his mind easy as to her being at St. Brelade’s, and he 
despatched a telegram on landing to say he would be there the next 
morning and asking for an answer at Weymouth. 

It was a somewhat roundabout course to Weymouth, and, having 
landed at Plymouth late in the day, he found to his disgust, when he 
reached his destination late at night, that the telegraph office was 
closed, and, as the Jersey steamer sailed in the early hours of the 
morning, there was no course left but to proceed. 

He had little sleep that night, and it may be imagined with what 
intense eagerness he watched for the gradual rising of the bold 
headlands on the northern coasts of Jersey, and scanned the very 
sands at St. Brelade’s, where he had first met the woman he loved so 
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well, How his heart thrilled with delight as he landed on the well- 
known pier, and realised that in another hour he would probably be 
holding her closely to his heart. After all he had undergone—the 
dangers of his wound ; the shock resulting from the news of Vera’s 
bitter trials and the weariness of the voyage, while his heart burned 
with impatience to be with her—it was absolute elysium to think 
that he was again so near her, and that it was in his power to shield 
her from all harm and to chase away the heavy cloud that had fallen 
on her young life. As he descended from the trap in which he had 
driven from St. Helier’s, he could hardly summon patience to settle 
with the driver and bestow his few packages in the hotel before 
starting for the well-known cottage. 

There it was in the distance, with the yellow sands and the blue sea 
beyond. It cow/d not be that there was any disappointment in store. 
Such an idea should not cross his heart. It would be too cruel— 
Heaven could not be so unkind. But what is this that meets his 
gaze as he approaches the well-remembered door at which he had 
called to inquire for Vera hardly eight months before? No familiar 
smoke was rising from the chimneys; the garden had a strangely 
neglected look ; the shutters were closed. It was tco true; the house 
was no longer inhabited ! 

Hugh stopped bewildered—the blow was too sudden and severe. 
Then he pulled himself together and tried to reason with himself. It 
was absurd for him to expect that in her reduced circumstances she 
would have gone on living here. She was probably in some smaller 
house close at hand, or even in lodgings with her old servant. A 
man was passing with a fish-cart. He might possibly know some- 
thing about the Fanes. He put the question to him. 

“No, sir; I ain’t bin long in these parts. I never heard tell of 
any Fanes. The old lady as used to keep the house is lodging at 
Mrs. Brown’s, up on top o’ the hill” He pointed in the direction of 
the house to which he referred. 

Hugh thanked him and hastened onwards with quickened steps. 
He reached the cottage which had been pointed out, pushed aside the 
little garden gate and stood in the rustic porch. 

As he was about to rap, the door opened and the old housekeeper 
herself stood before him, with a look of intense surprise in her face. 
Hugh could hardly get out his words. 

“Where is Miss Fane?” he exclaimed. 

“Goodness me, sir; didn’t you get my telegraph?” 

“T have had no telegram! Where is she ?” 

“Oh, sir, I telegraphed to you to Weymouth to say she was not 
here. Heaven knows I wish she was !” 

“Then where is she? For pity’s sake do not keep me in 
suspense ! ” 

“I don’t know, sir. I only wish I did.” 

“You don’t know where she is?” 
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“No, sir. I have not heard of her for two months or more.” 

For a moment Hugh was speechless ; he felt literally as if someone 
had struck him. He had never dreamed of this. Even if he had 
admitted the possibility of Vera’s absence from Jersey at such a time, 
he never for a moment doubted that he should get intelligence of her 
whereabouts. He was so stunned and bewildered that he could only 
repeat the woman’s words. 

“You have not heard of her for two months or more?” 

‘No, sir; and I have been quite miserable about her.” 

“ But tell me. When was she here last?” 

“Towards the end of the year. After she had settled up her 
father’s affairs, poor child!” 

“And where did she go then?” 

“ Back to her old lodgings in London.” 

“In Hereford Road?” 

“Yes ; but pray come in, sir. You look sadly put about.” 

He was indeed. In one moment all his fond anticipations were 
shattered. ‘The meeting that he had pictured to himself for the last 
two months—the thought of which had borne him up through all— 
had resolved itself into this. A dreadful sickening of the heart 
seized him as he sank into a chair in Mrs, Grey’s humble little 
room. 

“ But surely she has written to you?” he said at length. 

“Yes, sir, for the first few weeks after she left ; then she wrote to 
say she was going away for a time—that she had found some work. 
Then, after a bit, she wrote again, saying she did not wish her 
address to be known, but that her work was likely to prove very 
profitable, and that she might run over and see me some time or 
other ; but,” added the old lady with a sigh, “she has never been!” 

“Have you got that letter?” 

“Yes; I have kept them all.” 

She went to a box on a side table and took out some letters, 
They seemed methodically arranged. Selecting the last of the heap, 
she gave it to Hugh. It was the letter Vera had written just before 
she had arranged to go to Gloucester Terrace. He opened it and 
read it eagerly, though his hand shook so that he could hardly 
hold it. 

“There is no address, and the post-mark conveys nothing—merely 
Baker Street,” he said sadly; then he roused himself. “ What, in 
heaven’s name, am I to do?” he exclaimed. “I must find her!” 

“T only wish you could, sir. I have been miserable about her; 
hoping every day to see her or to hear something.” 

“What can her motive be?” Hugh went on. “What can have 
happened to make her take such a course? It is too cruel!” 

“Tt is not that, sir; she would never be unkind to anyone. 
Something strange must have happened, or she would never be like 
this.” 
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“But my telegram?” Hugh suddenly asked. “That must have 
come here. From Australia, I mean?” 

“Ves, and I opened it; but I could do nothing. I did not know 
where to send it.” 

“Of course—of course! , Oh, it is too dreadful! She must be 
found! I will go to town at once—to her old lodgings! I may 
find some clue there. Yes, that is the only course. You shall hear 
from me as soon as I have been there. I will go now. ‘There is no 
steamer until to-morrow, I fear.” 

“T’m afraid not, sir.” 

* Ah, well, I will get back into town! Keep up your heart. I 
will find her. Stay, if any letter should come, you will at once send 
it on, won’t you? Send it to Hereford Road; it will be safer.” 

“That you may depend on, sir.” 

“Well, good-bye! ‘This is indeed a crushing blow 

He had risen, and was turning away. ‘Then a thought seemed 
suddenly to strike him. 

“You have been always very kind to her,” he said; “is there 
anything I can do for you? Iam arich man now; I shall be glad 
to help you in any way.” 

“You are very good, sir; but I have all I want. I am only 
troubled about her, poor child!” 

“Well, don’t trouble; I’ll move heaven and earth to find her. 
Meanwhile, you won’t refuse to accept this? It may give you a few 
little extra comforts.” 

He pressed a banknote into her hand, and the next moment he 
was on his way back to the hotel. Forty-eight hours later he was in 
Hereford Road, Bayswater, and rapping at Mrs. King’s door. Mrs. 
King herself answered the knock. 

“ Are you Mrs. King?” 

*¢ Yes, sir.” 

“Miss Fane was lodging here. Is she here still ?” 

“No, sir; I only wish she was. I have been quite unhappy, not 
hearing anything about her, poor thing!” 

“*You were very kind to her, I know. When did you see her last ?” 

“‘ Not since she left here before Christmas.” 

“And she left no address? You do not know where she 
went to?” 

“No, sir. She said she had got something to do. She went 
away, I think, with the other lady that used to come here so often.” 

“What other lady do you mean?” 

“T think she had to do with the theatre. In fact, I am sure 
she had.” 

“What was her name?” 

‘Miss Grace Carlyon, sir.” 
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CATHARINE DE MEDICI. 


[F any student of modern history were asked to name the two 

women who were most conspicuous for the evil and crime which 
they accomplished on the stage of the sixteenth century—that age so 
remarkable for its great women in palaces and on thrones—I suppose 
the reply would not be long in coming, and that it would inevitably 
be Mary Tudor and Catharine de Medici. 

The Florentine woman and the Anglo-Spanish one, who never 
looked upon each other’s faces, but who sat on thrones at the same 
time—the one under the lilies of France, the other under the Lion of 
England—the difference between whose ages was only three or four 
birthdays, were alike the shame and curse of the nations they 
governed: they filled their land with slaughtered victims and flaming 
holocausts. At the door of the one lies the awful night of St. 
Bartholomew, at that of the other the fires of Smithfield. 

Yet the two crowned women, who will stand forever at the bar of 
history with that dreadful judgment upon their memories, seem to 
have been as unlike as possible in temperament and constitution. 

The Florentine woman brought to the French capital all the Italian 
grace and brightness, the winning charm of manner, the keen 
penetration, the social adroitness, the fine power of adaptation, the 
delicate intuition which she inherited from her illustrious ancestry, 
and which were the very opposite of Mary Tudor’s fierce passions and 
narrow, bigoted obstinacy. 

Hard and cruel as she was, deceit and subterfuge seem to have been 
foreign to the nature of the eldest daughter of Henry VIII. In this 
respect she resembled that old Welsh Owen beyond whom the records 
of the Tudor family could hardly ascend, and who appears to have 
been a coarse, brave, honest soldier. He must have had an eloquent 
tongue with his handsome figure, for he managed to win the heart of 
the young widowed queen of the greatest of the Lancasters; and so 
he laid the foundations of the fortunes of his race, though he spoiled 
his own. 

We all know something of the character of the eldest daughter 
of Henry VIII.; something, too, of those unhappy circumstances 
of her youth, which, no doubt, gave a stronger bias to the worst 
tendencies of her moral constitution, and exerted a powerful and most 
unhappy influence on her career during the five years in which she 
sat on the throne of England. 

It is the purpose of the present article to bring before you the 
woman who wore the French crown with an Italian heart beneath ; 
who, for so many years, as queen and regent and queen dowager, was 
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supreme at the court, and swayed the destinies of France; whose 
dark, subtle, scheming brain was always at work with plot and in- 
trigue; who wove her webs silent and steady as the fates; a woman 
with the falsest of hearts and the smoothest of tongues ; who was at 
once fierce and plausible, smooth and revengeful; who nurtured her 
long wrath under soft words and beaming smiles; who plunged 
France into the political blunder and the eternal infamy of St. 
Bartholomew ; and who lived long enough to see the failure of all her 
plans, and to follow all her sons to the grave except that miserable 
favourite, who fell by the hand of the assassin at last, and with whom 
the name of Valois perished. 

Yet she came to France, that fair Florentine girl, before she had 
reached her fourteenth birthday. 

Did you ever think of her landing in her childish innocence and 
wondering curiosity in the harbour of Marseilles? You know the 
French Court never believed their haughty, magnificent monarch, 
Francis I., would bring himself to consent to such a mésadliance as 
the union of the second of his sons with the daughter of the Medici, 
the Florentine house which had laid the foundations of its vast 
wealth in commercial enterprises. The proud monarch must have 
thought the bridal a real humiliation to the line of Valois; but 
Francis had counted the cost. We all know the ruling passion of 
his life was the humbling of his great rival, Charles V., the cold, 
hard, greedy Spanish King and German Emperor, who was own 
cousin to Mary Tudor. 

Francis had set his heart on gaining possession of some of the rich 
Italian cities in the strong grip of his rival. To one or two of these 
the French monarch had as good, or a better, claim than the Spanish 
one; but it was of immense importance to the former to gain the 
Pope over to his own side in the great contest. Catharine was 
the niece of Clement VII, and in this you have the key to the 
whole story. 

This was why the young Florentine, with her fair girlish face and 
her dark, bright, wondering eyes, landed one autumn day of 1533 in 
the sunny harbour of Marseilles, to wed the second son of the royal 
line of Valois. 

What a time they made for her coming, that young daughter of 
the Medici! Since it was settled that she was to wed the son of 
their king, it should be done with splending /é¢ngs and royal honours. 
Three hundred cannon thundered out their welcomes over the blue 
waters when she set foot on the shore; the old streets through which 
the vast processions wound with music and waving of banners were 
hung with rare tapestries. The hot-blooded French nature went 
wild and fairly bubbled over in its greetings to that young girl, who 
had come over the blue Mediterranean to be the bride of the second 
of the princes. 

One cannot help looking at her with a profound and sad curiosity 
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as she stands there. Whatever she was afterward, she was so young 
and fair and innocent at that time! She was to have dark days 
before her, too, at that old palace of the Louvre, where her home 
was to be. Jealousies, envies, hatreds were to poison the atmosphere 
around her, and to fill her young life with bitterness. It was true 
she was to be an apt pupil in all that was darkest and worst in that 
old home of the kings. 

But just then, I fancy, her heart was full of girlish eagerness and 
pride and gladness over all the splendour and welcomes and rejoicings, 
with a pang of regret, it may be, for the beautiful Florentine home 
she had left behind for ever. 

When she remembered it afterward, it must have seemed to her 
sometimes, I fancy, that she had paid dearly for all the pomp and 
pleasure of that day at Marseilles. 

The Pope, whose power had made his niece’s marriage, died in a 
short time after she came to France, and the young orphan girl had 
now no relatives powerful enough to intimidate or influence the royal 
family of France. The young Valois knew perfectly well the reasons 
which had induced his father to consent to this marriage. He was 
not fond of his young Florentine wife, and he was bent on repudiating 
her and wedding the beautiful daughter of the Guises, Marie of 
Lorraine, who afterward became, you remember, the wife of James 
Stuart and the mother of Mary, Queen of Scots. 

The sudden death of the dauphin made Catharine de Medici’s 
husband heir to the throne of France, and, of course, elevated her 
own position greatly at the Court. 

3ut the foreign princess had no friends to use their power in her 
behalf, and her fall at that time seemed almost assured. She must 
have had a miserable life of it, wandering among the stately halls of 
the old Louvre, and seeing the day drawing closer when she must be 
hurled from her high place into obscurity and dishonour. 

But the young Italian was not of a nature to yield her rights 
without a struggle. No doubt her position at Court and her un- 
happiness had developed precociously her intense ambition and her 
marvellous capacity for weaving her own plots in the dark. Her 
situation made her desperate. She resolved to appeal to the pity 
and chivalry of her father-in-law. ‘The way in which she did it 
showed her wonderful subtle penetration, and showed, too, that she 
had already learned to read the characters, the virtues, and the weak- 
nesses of those with whom she was brought in contact, and over 
whom it was for her interest to exercise a soft but powerful influence. 
The first of the House of Valois was the best of his race. All the 
rest were a bad brood enough, and Francis I. had many and terrible 
faults. He was selfish, tyrannical, and occasionally that hot blood of 
his could flame into savage cruelty; but the haughty, magnificent 
French king was all his life capable of an act of magnanimous 
generosity. A noble deed dazzled his imagination, and the romantic 
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and chivalrous impulses of his soul would not be appealed to 
In vain. 

His daughter-in-law chose her time and place well. One day the 
king, walking through his palace halls, was startled by the swift 
gliding of a girlish figure before him, which dropped with clasped 
hands at his feet. It must have been a touching spectacle. It was 
the wife of Henry of Valois who lay in her youth and loveliness and 
misery at the feet of the French king. It was precisely the kind of 
scene and appeal most likely to touch the heart of the chivalrous 
Francis. 

It was a terrible crisis for Catharine de Medici; her fate hung on 
the decision of her father-in-law. On that moment, on the way the 
young wife told her story, it rested whether she should ascend the 
throne and wear the lilies of France, or become a repudiated, forsaken 
wife, like that other Catharine a little way across the Channel—the 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Francis was deeply touched by the sight before him, and eagerly 
inquired its meaning. History has not told us with what passionate, 
pleading words Catharine de Medici sobbed out the story of her 
wrongs and misery, and implored that she might be spared from the 
doom the dauphin was preparing for her. 

Francis listened and gazed on the young, lovely girl. The 
generous, chivalric side of his nature was touched to the quick. He 
tenderly raised Catharine, and solemnly gave her his word—*“ the 
word of a king”—that no harm should be done her: that he would 
maintain her rights to the throne and crown of her husband. 
Catharine knew then that her fortunes were secured: Henry of Valois 
would never dare to dispute the fiat of a father whose will was 
absolute throughout France. However the dauphin may have chafed 
against the decree which held him to his Florentine wife, he yielded 
obedience to it. 

Yet, I have sometimes thought if Francis I. could have looked far 
along the century at that moment, when Catharine de Medici lay in 
her beauty and misery at his feet, and seen all the sorrow and infamy 
that lovely, sobbing girl was to bring upon the name and race of 
Valois; what long misery her dark political courses would entail on 
the French nation; the imperious monarch, in his swift rage and 
horror, would have been very likely to draw his sword and plunge it 
into her heart. 

But the king might have felt no deeper horror than Catharine de 
Medici herself, could she have seen her long future at that moment. 
She was so young, you know, and the black night of St. Bartholomew 
lay so far away in those dim years when the century should be in its 
waning. ‘ 

It is of course, quite impossible, within the limits of a short article, 
to trace the career of Catharine during her reign or her long 
regency. 
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The lovely Florentine girl reached the highest summit of her 
ambitions. When her father-in-law died, her husband ascended the 
throne, and Catharine de Medici wore the crown of France. The 
children which had been denied to the first years of her marriage, 
were born to hé¢r now in rapid succession. A large household of 
goodly sons and fair daughters made bright the old Palace of St. 
Germain with the faces and voices of childhood. 

It was here that Mary Queen of Scots came, the betrothed of the 
dauphin, to be educated as the future Queen of France; it was here, 
too, that Jeanne of Navarre, the niete of Francis I., the mother of 
Henry IV., the noblest woman of that age, the only one who read, 
with her clear, penetrating intellect, the character and motives of 
Catharine de Medici, passed much of her childhood. 

Henry II. did not inherit the best qualities of his father. He had 
none of the dazzling, social gifts, of the captivating graces of person 
and manner which made Francis I. the most adored of monarchs, 
and which threw a veil over the great vices of the man. Henry had 
always been silent, moody, cold—he was worthy to be the father of 
that bad brood of sons, with whom the race of Valois died out. The 
husband of Catharine de Medici seems to have been unscrupulous, 
false, selfish and heartless, while the plan which he laid and 
communicated in secrecy to the Prince of Orange, when that noble- 
man was riding with him in the wood of Vincennes, for the 
extermination of the Huguenots, brands his memory with infamy. 

With her keen insight and her marvellous adroitness, Catharine 
succeeded in adapting herself to her husband. She was not only the 
sharer of his throne, the mother of his children, she was the trusted 
councillor in all those political schemes and plots, for the 
aggrandisement of the house of Valois, which filled his reign; she 
was also the bland and indulgent friend of his mistresses. 

To a presence of imperial majesty Catharine united a rare grace 
and fascination of manner. The beautiful Italian captivated all who 
were brought within the spell of her presence. She had the wit, the 
keenness, the rare conversational powers of the Medici; but beneath 
that majesty of bearing, that charm of speech and manner, lay the 
hard, fierce, revengeful nature, which, once aroused, could long bide 
its time, but made its deadly spring at last. 

Henry II. made a tragic end, at last. The world was by so much 
the better off, when the lance of Count Montgomery slipped that 
night of the grand French and Spanish tournament, which Henry 
gave to close the series of splendid festivities in honour of the marriage 
of his daughter to the proud and sullen Philip of Spain. 

The lance pierced the French King’s visor, and entered his brain. 
He reeled in his saddle before the breathless, horrified multitude, 
before the splendid crowd of courtiers and the group of Spanish 
cavaliers; before the royal family—his wife and the princes and 
princesses, boys and girls still, though the eldest sat with his fair 
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young bride, where the lilies of France and the thistles of Scotland 
and the arms of England blazed over her. 

The monarch was borne out senseless and dying, and a few days 
later Catharine de Medici was a widow, and the boy, Francis II., and 
the beautiful girl, Mary of Scotland, with her sixteen birthdays, were 
king and queen of France. 

Mary’s French relatives, those Guises, who so often shook the house 
of Valois to its foundations, came at once into power. They hated 
and feared Catharine de Medici. ‘They undermined her influence 
with her son, they affronted her pride and in a thousand ways those 
six haughty, powerful uncles of the young Scotch Queen, made the 
mother of the boy-king, himself weak in mind and body, feel their 
insolent authority. Years afterward Mary Stuart was made to pay, 
in her long, foreign captivity, a terrible reckoning for that brief day of 
her young pride and splendour, when she wore the lilies and sat on 
the throne of France. 

A very brief day it was for the young queen with her Scotch nativity 
and her French heart. In two years her husband died suddenly. The 
Valois sons were not a long-lived race. 

Catharine de Medici grasped the reins of power once more, and 
this time with none to interfere. She could pursue her schemes for 
the aggrandizement of her house, she could weave her plots and shape 
her courses in the dark. Nobody could stand in her way. France, 
with all its interests, religious, political, commercial, with its army and 
navy, lay at the mercy of the Florentine woman, for she was regent 
of the kingdom during the long minority of her son, Charles IX. 

It was a pleasant Saturday evening that 23rd of August, 1572. It 
was nearly forty years since the young daughter of the Medicis, with 
her pleased, girlish face, and the smile in her dark, Italian eyes, first 
stepped ashore in the sunny harbour of Marseilles. 

Her history of all these years is the history of France; in a wide 
sense, the history of Europe. 

The great century had gone stormily on its way, through its 
wakening springs, and blossoming summers and ripening autumns. 
Mighty convulsions, civil and religious, had heaved and torn the age, 
and the woman who stood all this time at the helm of France had 
taken “ Machiavelli’s Prince” for her gospel ! 

Catharine de Medici’s schemes and policy were always selfish ; 
there was no breadth, no generosity, no broad grasp of affairs 
possible to that dark, plotting, Italian nature. 

She could not understand the new religious movement which was 
shaking not only France, but the civilised world to its centre. 

It is true the queen-mother, when it suited her plans, made advances 
to the Huguenots, discussed theology with their leaders, and listened 
to their sermons. 

Her early education, her Italian tastes, the whole colour of her 
genius, no doubt, inclined her to the religion of her ancestors, but 
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she was ready to sacrifice everything to her ambitions, her jealousies, 
her interests. 

She loved power—not the shadow, not the pomp and splendour 
even, without the reality. For this she plotted, undermined, betrayed, 
for this she was willing to sell everything, to sacrifice the safety of 
France, the lives and fortunes of all who stood in her way, and to 
risk for the glory and aggrandisement of the House of Valois every- 
thing human and divine. 

With all her graciousness and softness, revenge, hatred, cruelty lay 
at the bottom of this woman’s soul. ‘They flamed up fiercely on 
occasion. 

But it is likely that those who were brought into frequent inter- 
course with the queen-mother never suspected the worst side of the 
woman. Her guile was of the subtle, panther-like kind, which only 
springs when it is sure of its victim. 

She had during his minority exercised an almost absolute control 
over her son, Charles IX. He was a strange, gloomy, brooding boy, 
bursting out occasionally into the wildest paroxysms of passion. He 
feared his mother, and seems to have had a kind of instinctive know- 
ledge of her real character; and there were times when the proud 
woman yielded in terror to the wild bursts of her son’s wrath. But 
she was sure to regain her influence over him, and to mould him to 
her own purposes in the end. Yet there were gleams of a softer, 
better nature, of noble impulses in the elder of the three living sons 
of Catharine de Medici. 

There seemed a taint of madness in the crowned youth, and his 
mother understood this, and knew how to appeal to it when the time 
was ripe. 

And on this summer night of 1572 the mother of Charles IX. had 
made up her mind to leave no stone unturned to rouse into its 
utmost ecstacy of fear and fury this savage madness in the nature of 
the young king. 

Catharine de Medici must have been driven to desperation before 
she came to this conclusion ; she dreaded the bursts of wild volcanic 
rage which slumbered in the soul of her young son. 

Her position at this time was one to fill the soul of the queen- 
mother with the greatest alarm. She saw the power, which was the 
strongest ambition of her life, about to pass from her grasp. 

All her long plottings, her subterfuge, her tacking and veering, her 
diplomatic coquetries, her inclining to one and then to the other of 
the great religious parties of the realm, seemed now about to end in 
disaster and defeat to this coveted power of hers. 

In vain she had tried to put off the evil day, and given the 
youngest and loveliest of her daughters, Margaret of Valois, to Henry, 
the son of the woman she feared and hated, the Protestant queen of 
Navarre. 


The old, gay, holiday-loving city of Paris had gone half wild 
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over this union of Catholic princess and Protestant king. It had 
celebrated the bridal with all sorts of festivities and rejoicings. 

The young bridegroom had come from his home amid the mountains 
around Béarn with a long train of cavaliers, composed of the flower 
and pride of his kingdom. 

One thinks of that long gay company clattering over the green 
country highways in the pleasant summer weather, the young boy- 
king at the head of the splendid cavalcade, on his way to wed his 
beautiful bride ; one thinks of the brave knights and noble gentlemen 
and gallant soldiers, and across the long centuries one’s heart aches 
for them, thinking to what dark doom they were going in that gay 
Paris to which they were bound on their bridal errand. 

All the great Protestant leaders and chieftains of the Huguenots 
assembled in Paris to witness the nuptials of Valois and Navarre. 
No true patriot could fail to rejoice over it, for France had been torn 
and wasted again and again by the dreadful religious wars of the few 
preceding years. 

After such a proof of his good faith as this giving the youngest 
and loveliest of his beautiful sisters to wife to his Protestant cousin, 
nobody could doubt that Charles IX. was sincere in the marked 
favour which he had of late shown the Huguenots. 

It is true that Jeanne of Navarre, brought up from her birth with 
the royal family, and reading their characters with that clear fine 
penetration which was one of her marked qualities, had shown the 
utmost repugnance to this union. In vain the friends who surrounded 
her, the leaders and military chieftains of the Huguenots, represented 
to the noblest woman of her country and age the grandeur of the 
opportunity which was now afforded her to heal the divisions in 
France by consenting to this union of her son with the sister of 
the king. 

That inveterate distrust of Catharine de Medici, fostered by long 
intimate knowledge of the queen-mother, could not be overcome. 
In vain she made her graceful overtures and sent her loving messages 
to Jeanne of Navarre. ‘The latter remembered the time when she 
had stolen secretly from the French Cor:t with her young son, and 
made her long, swift, breathless flight, scarcely drawing rein until she 
was safe with her boy among the rugged mountains around Béarn, 
away from the dreaded influences of the corrupt court of Catharine 
de Medici. 

Remembering that time, remembering, too, the subtle, revengeful 
nature of the Florentine woman, Jeanne of Navarre always looked up 
with that brave, calm, noble face of hers, and asked in her clear 
steady tones, “‘ Can the queen, who never forgives, forgive me ?” 

But the pressure of circumstances was at last too strong for the 
woman ; the prayers of her court, the needs of the nation, compelled 
her to yield. 


She left her son, exacting from him a most solemn promise that he 
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would not quit the kingdom until summoned by herself. She came 
to Paris to make preparations for the marriage. Charles received his 
relative with transports of affectionate delight. 

Everything went smoothly on the surface, until suddenly the Queen 
of Navarre sickened, and in a few days the only woman whose keen 
clear insight had read the soul of Catharine de Medici was in 
her grave. 

There were dark rumours of poison, quickly smothered. There is 
no real evidence of their truth. The Queen of Navarre had not 
been well for some time before her journey to Paris. The suddenness 
of her death, under the circumstances, necessarily causes a dark 
suspicion to cling to Catharine de Medici—one which has never 
been wholly cleared up—but there are no historical proofs that she 
was concerned in the death of the Protestant queen. 

The latter’s friends must have fully exonerated the king’s mother 
from any suspicion, for the preparations for the marriage went on 
as before. The boy-king, with his long cavalcade from his rugged 
mountains, the Huguenot princes and leaders, with their followers, 
crowded into Paris. ‘The grey-haired Admiral Coligny, the young 
Prince Condé, Rochefoucauld, the Count de Montgomery, the touch 
of whose fatal lance had cost Henry II. his life, all gathered within 
the walls of the old city to witness the royal marriage. It was 
consummated with public rejoicings, amid the splendour and pomp 
of the court. 

The young king and the queen-mother received the Huguenots 
with the most flattering cordiality. The long train of the Prince of 
Navarre was lodged at the Louvre. No mark of attention, no royal 
hospitality was forgotten, which could inspire the absolute confidence 
of the powerful Huguenot body assembled in the city. 

Catharine de Medici moved in the midst of the splendid cere- 
monials a proud and stately figure, with her soft words and her 
dark, smiling, Florentine eyes, and the false, treacherous, cruel soul 
under all. 

She saw that the Huguenots were gaining daily a stronger influence 
over her son, while her own seemed as steadily declining. The reins 
of power were slipping from her hands into those of the staunch, 
noble old Admiral Coligny. 

The young king loaded the Huguenot leader with attentions, 
listened to his counsels, constantly desired his presence at court, and 
became daily more estranged from his mother and her policy. 

The admiral’s whole soul was bent on inducing the king to openly 
range himself on the side of the Protestants, to pour his armies into 
the Netherlands and crush the legions of Philip of Spain. 

With what fiery eloquence the grand old man pleaded his cause, 
and shook the soul of Charles IX. as he roused all that was best in 
that stormy, ill-balanced nature! 

Catharine watched and brooded. She saw her son grow colder, 
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her policy thwarted, her opinions neglected at the council board. 
All that was evil and fierce in that dark, treacherous cruel soul was 
aroused. She resolved to make one desperate throw for her lost 
power. 

You know how the shot succeeded which was to have cost Coligny 
his life. It only wounded him. If any suspicion existed that the 
queen-mother was concerned in the attempted assassination, it was 
not strong enough to put the Huguenots on their guard. 

The admiral still lived; he would soon recover. The king visited 
the old nobleman’s sick-bed, and had a long private interview with 
him. The Protestant nobles, the highest princes of the realm, 
crowded around the couch of their leader, passionate with indignation 
and grief. In a little while the crime might be traced from the 
assassin to its instigators. That would be the death-knell of 
Catharine’s influence with the king. The base, fierce soul of the 
woman turned to bay at last. 

The suminer stars were shining peacefully over the old city when 
Catharine de Medici glided through the halls of the Louvre to the 
chamber of the king. 

She had a work to do that night, and she did it well. She roused 
his terrors; she worked on his fears; she inflamed, with all the 
cunning of her base, subtle, cruel soul, the stormy passions of that 
wild nature. 

There was no lie so false or foul that she stuck at it. She actually 
made the young king believe that the Protestant leaders were a band 
of traitors, pledged to hurl him from his throne, and take his life, in 
vengeance for the shot that had wounded Coligny; that their plan 
was to set the crown of France on the head of the brother whom 
Charles hated—the handsome, base Henry III. 

Had he been older and wiser, the king would have seen the 
glaring absurdities of this story; but his judgment was immature, 
and it was his mother who told him. At last he believed her, 
though it cost hours of that summer midnight to bring him to the 
point which alone would satisfy the fears and the vengeance of 
Catharine de Medici, and that was the slaughter of the Huguenot 
leaders ! 

Charles went mad at last, and in a paroxysm of wild frenzy, burst 
out: “Kill all the Huguenots in France—kill them all, that no one 
be left to reproach me!” 

It was past midnight when Catharine went out of the royal 
chambers of the Louvre. ‘The summer stars were shining in solemn 
peace over the old, slumbering city, and over the pale face of the 
queen-mother shone the dark Italian eyes, gleaming with fierce 
exultation. 

She had done her work. She had the order of Charles IX. for 
the slaughter. 

Yet her daughter was the five-days’ bride of the Huguenot king ; 
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his vast train was lodged under the palace-roof, sleeping unarmed and 
secure ; the leaders of his army were her most honoured guests. 

Think of that! She must have thought of it, too, as she glided 
on through the old halls of the Louvre that summer midnight. 

A little later the bell of St. Germain L’Auxerrois pealed through 
the darkness. It was the signal for that deed, at whose mention 
the world still shudders—the signal for the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew ! 


THE SISTER’S DREAM. 


SHE sleeps—it is the dying year’s last night ; 
When, some say, the remembered dead arise, 

And in mysterious beauty come to sight, 
Bending in pity over tear-dimm’d eyes. 


She thought of this before she fell asleep, 
And wondered if they knew she loved them yet ; 
If they would know she had not ceased to weep, 
If they would kiss the lids that still were wet. 


She pictured them as they had passed away— 
The little faces that would smile no more: 

She heard the little voices soft and gay— 
The little feet that danced upon the floor. 


She saw the wistful eyes that seemed to show 
Some deeper secret than the tongue could tell ; 
She almost felt again the rosy glow 
Of cheeks and lips that she had loved so well. 


Yet in her dreams it was not thus they came; 
Not in the likeness of the bygone hours: 

How changed the heavenly children, tho’ the same, 
Crowned with celestial light instead of flowers. 


But by the old familiar love they wore 
She knew them! weeping “I remember yet ”— 
Soft strains the moonbeams to her pillow bore, 
And voices soft—‘“ Then how could we forget?” 
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MADAME MILLO. 
I. 


VILLAGE up among the hills, high above the olive-groves, with 

rich chestnut-woods bending their broad boughs on all sides, 

and flinging chequered shadows upon the short, flower-spread grass 
beneath. 

Such a change from the stifling plain below, steeped in the relentless 
sunshine of weeks, and with its hedgerows and vineyards, its maize- 
fields and orange orchards powdered over with white dust, and lying 
limp and languid under the flood of golden glory ! 

It was like another world up amid the woods; a pleasant breath 
stirring leaf and life, and clustering ferns bending their green fronds as 
if to mirror themselves in the clear brooks as they rushed rapidly by. 

The village—Ortonuovo—is a poor place in itself ; merely one long 
straggling street, whose houses of grey stone, scattered by caprice, 
and reared by no builder’s art, give shelter to countless children, 
innumerable chickens, and an occasional pig. 

Half-way down, this long zig-zag opens into a tolerably spacious 
piazza, on which stand the one venerable church, the Presbytery, and 
the never-failing fountain ; this last surmounted by a primitive statue 
of Santa Lucia, displaying moie energy than art in its execution. 
Some legend or other connects the gushing waters with the above 
saint and her wonderful cures, though I could never hear of even one 
well-substantiated case of any eye disease having yielded to their 
virtues. They might, with greater truth, be credited with influence 
over tongues, rather than eyes; for at early morning, and long into 
the evening hours, such a clatter is kept up by the women, who come 
to fill their copper amphorze there, that the splash of the double jet 
as it gushes into the cracked marble cistern is fairly overpowered by 
the gush of female gossip. 

The sun has just set, blue shadows are softly gathering and 
mysteriously clustering in the hollows, while high overhead the 
fantastic crags are flushed in a garment of colour, from palest pink to 
darkest purple. 

Three maidens have lingered at the fountain; the rest have 
dispersed to the sweets or sours of domestic life, as the case may be. 

‘Well, who’d ever have thought it?” cried one, as she set down 
her brimming pail on the slab beside her. ‘Who ever would have 
thought it ?” . 

“Not I, for one. Though, for that matter, I always said there 
was something queer about her.” 

“Poor signora! How she must have suffered |” 
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“Yes, for she loved her daughter better than herself; and 
then F 

“To come back to the place where it all happened! Have you 
seen her?” 

‘No, she only arrived at noon. But Marietta was at the villa to buy 
fruit, and she saw her. She says she looks old, old—ah, so old!” 

“Hush! here comes Father Luigi; don’t let him hear us, he hates 
what he calls gossip, you know.” 

“* Good evening, my daughters. It’s late for you tobe here. Look! 
the last gleams are fading from the mountains.” 

“We were wondering how the poor signora could find it in her 
heart to come back to the villa, where Ee 

** Aye, poor lady! Poor lady! She has good need of our prayers 
indeed !” 

“But, Father, is she going to live all alone in that big house, and 
haunted too?” 

“Now, don’t talk nonsense. Haunted, indeed! When will you 
put all such follies out of your head?” 

** But it’s no folly! The place is haunted, and the Countess has 
been seen by e 

“Rubbish! I tell you it’s all sheer rubbish, just like your silly 
belief about spilt oil.” 

* And is there then no ill-luck in spilt oil ?” 

** None, save in one case.” 

* And that is——?” 

“When the whole flask has been spilt, and none remains to make 
the salad with.” 

“Oh, Father Luigi! And in thirteen at table?” 

“That’s a more serious business. Very serious indeed, if—— ” 

* Tf what?” 

“If there’s only dinner enough for twelve. There, now, take up 
your pails and be off home. And no lingering, mind. I shall watch 
you across the Piazza.” 

“Then, felice notte, Signor Padre.” 

* Felice notte, figlie mie. Dio sia con voi.” 











II. 


ANp, truth to say, there was not a little to wonder at in the 
reappearance of La Signora Millo at her villa, in which, barely three 
years before, such a terrible tragedy had taken place. She herself 
wondered at her own courage, on finding once more around her all the 
familiar objects more or less connected with those dreadful events, for 
they had been such as colour the lives of all they touch, leaving marks 
that neither outward variety nor inward resolution can ever efface. 
Madame Millo, zée Baronne de L , had been early left a widow 
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with one child—a girl, upon whom all her affections had centred. 
Immensely rich, with no relatives either requiring aid or arrogating 
the right of proffering advice, she was left at full liberty to devote 
herself exclusively to the welfare and education of her little Teresa ; 
and this she unhesitatingly, unswervingly did; turning a deaf ear to 
the many calls from the world in which she moved, and which she 
was still so well fitted to grace. 

She showed herself almost a second Madame de Sévigné in the 
affection she lavished upon her daughter ; and, as was but natural, 
met with something very like a second Madame de Grignan in her in 
whom all her love, hopes, and expectations were centred. 

Both mothers wearied the object of their restless attachment; and 
human nature being but human nature all the world over, Teresa 
Millo also grew tired of being the object of such, at times almost 
childish solicitude, and now and then was used to respond with some- 
thing akin to coldness to the torrent of affection so ceaselessly poured 
out upon her. 

Such excessive love is terribly dangerous to both parties, for it 
invariably tempts Providence to punish—either through the object of 
our adoration itself, or by some other less cruel, but scarcely less 
direct means. 

Madame Millo’s punishment was indeed a fearful one! The brain 
of the most fertile romance writer could hardly have devised anything 
more scathing. 

Years passed on, and all that love could suggest and money 
procure, was poured out upon Teresa, who was rightly reported one 
of the greatest heiresses in Italy. She was beautiful, too; a youthful 
copy of what her mother had been in the palmy days of early life, 
when half Turin was at her feet, and when no féte was looked upon as 
complete if lacking her presence. 

A profusion of chestnut hair, hazel eyes, a complexion like a sea- 
shell, and a finely cut nose and mouth; a graceful form, engaging 
manners, and, considering the circumstances, a wonderfully unspoiled 
disposition, all united to make of Teresa Millo one of the _ brightest 
beings with which the earth was ever blessed. 

No wonder, then, that the suitors who presented dase were 
numerous as bees around a honeycomb. And Teresa, with all her 
good qualities, being but mortal, greatly enjoyed her triumphs ; never, 
however, giving any one of her adorers just right to complain of her 
having led him on, or in any way played with his feelings. 

Perhaps there was no great feeling, after all, in the bosoms of the 
Marchesi, Conti, and Cavalieri who formed her court, but rather that 
admiration which every man must feel for a beautiful and amiable 
young girl, and the respect nourished by all the world for the deaux 
yeux of a cassette imposing as was hers. Dw reste, sentiment enters 
but feebly into Italian marriages. 

Meanwhile Teresa laughed and danced with all the zeunesse dorée 
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of the place, smiling on all, liking many, loving none ; heart-whole as 
the day on which she had flung off her short frocks, and crossed the 
threshold of that witching, wonderful, woeful pandemonium, the 
** world.” 

But this state of things did not—could not—last very long. A 
young artillery officer was presented to her, and had he been vainly 
disposed, he could have repeated Julius Czsar’s triple essence of 
arrogance, without risk of refutation. 

He did nothing of the kind, however, but very sensibly begged an 
aunt of his—a dame of the diplomatic world—to take the matter in 
hand, and do her best to arrange the marriage, if possible. She did 
arrange it, and, six months later, Teresa Millo became Countess 
Negri. 

And, for a wonder, the world nodded approval. They were so well 
suited to each other, they seemed so fond of each other; yes, it was 
true that the Count’s fortune was a drop in the ocean compared to 
hers, but what of that? It was quite a romance ; and romances are 
so delightful, so rare, etc. 

And then the “ world” nodded its head and smiled, chuckled and 
rubbed its hands at the prospect of innumerable dinners, and all sorts 
of pleasant gatherings at a newly set-up establishment; stopping 
on its way, however, to wrinkle its old brow, and severely and 
virtuously rake together the failings and follies of the last bank- 
rupt, who had been brought to grief by a long series of delicious 
dinners and gorgeous gatherings, just such as those now looked 
forward to. 

One of the stipulations of Teresa’s marriage was that she and her 
husband were to reside with her mother. 

The Count winced, and would have remonstrated. But here the 
diplomatic aunt interfered—declared it was madness—that Madame 
Millo was a charming person, that she would certainly prove the 
model of mothers-in-law ; that last, but by no means least, she was not 
eternal, and that some day or other. etc. 

And Gastone Negri yielded to her wisdom, and hearkened to her 
advice. He and his bride took up their residence beneath Madame 
Millo’s roof. 

And no warning spirit, no guardian angel, stood upon the threshold 
to stay their crossing, though that one step was to seal the fate of 
three lives. 





III. 


Or course Count Negri had to give up his profession. Madame 
Millo had declared, and rightly, too, that on no account would she 
ever consent to her daughter’s marrying a military man, and having 
to wander about with him from garrison to garrison ; to-day here, 
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to-morrow, who knows where? For none can fathom the depths of 
ministerial caprice, especially in Italy, where every Minister of War 
seems to be stricken with the mania of imposing perpetual motion 
upon his regiments, and dancing them from Alps to Etna, as if they 
had been bitten by a ¢arantula. So that, as to the case in question, 
all the world and his wife found that Madame Millo was quite right 
in this stipulation also, and applauded the Count’s acceptation of 
the same. 

The trio seemed to get on wonderfully well together, and Mrs. 
Grundy, grope and ferret as she would, was obliged to declare, with 
a flounce and a frown, that everything voudait sur le velours. 

Each day appeared to add to the affection between husband and 
wife, and Madame Millo was unanimously voted “the luckiest woman 
on earth.” 

And so she was outwardly, and so she might also have been 
inwardly, had she built upon the Rock, and not suffered evil 
whisperings to creep into her soul, lodge there, stain and distort what 
was erst so fair, and leave it, at last, dark and disfigured beyond 
all recognition. 

Months rolled on. 

Do you never remember experiencing, some time or other, on a 
bright summer’s day when all around is steeped in golden light, and 
all the earth seems to unite in one grand anthem to heaven, a gradual 
diminution of brightness and warmth, even while the sky above 
remains to the eye unclouded as before, so subtle are the vapours 
that, little by little, are stealing away the gladness around ? 

Well, such, morally, was the process going on in Madame Millo’s 
household. A chill untraceable, yet felt: a gloom indefinable, but 
fatal, was wrapping hearts and hearth in its cold depressing embrace. 

Husband and wife were affectionate and kindly as ever; Madame 
Millo an attentive and open-handed hostess; and yet, in spite of all, 
the change kept creeping slowly on, like the shadow upon a dial. 
None could mark its course, but all felt that the sunny noon was 
merging towards the gloom of night. For all three the wine of life 
was losing its savour; but for Madame Millo it was also turning 
sour. 

A strange, terrible, and unnatural jealousy had taken possession of 
her, and its promptings were, little by little, leading her to take a 
decided dislike to her son-in-law. She could not bear to witness her 
daughter’s affection for him, every kind word was a stab to her heart, 
every loving look a torment to her soul. She wanted all her love for 
herself ; she fancied that such was the rightful meed for the long years 
and the feverish zeal she had devoted to her earthly idol. 

As if any, either in good or bad, ever got on earth exactly what 
they merited. 

She was too clever a woman not to feel her own unreasonableness ; 
and, to do her justice, she struggled against it, in the beginning, with 
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a degree of energy that did her credit; then by fits and starts only, 
though still fiercely; but at last the morbid feeling gained entire 
possession of her, and she was carried away upon the dark current 
that was to hurry her—she herself knew not whither. 

And none, not even Negri and his wife, ever dreamed of the 
darkness amid which the soul of their hostess was brooding. 

The Count was not a man who analyses very deeply—perhaps, 
not the man to analyse at all—being ready and willing at all times to 
take life as it came, without troubling himself particularly with its 
whys and whences. He was gay, handsome, affectionate, incapable 
of injuring a fly. So much for nature. Life had been allotted him 
in pleasant places. So much for destiny. 

Meanwhile, Madame Millo watched his goings and comings with 
eyes that yearned to spy out some nail or other upon which to 
hitch the dark web she was secretly weaving, a web of morbid feelings 
such as can only be woven in solitude. For, in spite of the brilliancy 
around, the heart of the unhappy woman was now desolate and lone 
as the bird on the brink of the Dead Sea. 

But no nail could she discover ; Gastone Negri’s life was regularity 
itself, his attention to Teresa unceasing. 

In her eagerness to lay bare something in the present, she -had 
groped into the past. But there also, she had been baffled. His 
life had been that of hundreds of other young officers, neither better 
nor worse. He had never gambled, nor got greatly into debt, and 
no breath of blame had ever fallen upon him. He had certainly had 
his flirtations—what young man has not P—but there was no tale of 
injured innocence to be unearthed, no mysterious hints to be 
gathered together and woven into a moral Auto da Fé garment. 

Wearily, despairingly, Madame Millo was forced to confess to 
herself that Fate had flung the very phcenix of sons-in-law upon her 
path. 

There had once, it is true, been a dark story abroad about an 
elder brother; but the facts, whatever they were, were few and 
vague, and had taken place some twenty years before. So, the world 
had politely forgotten them, and the Negris quietly shut up their 
skeleton in the grim closet which Fate, for some good purpose 
doubtless, insists upon being established in even “ the best-regulated 
families.” 

This elder brother had vanished from the world and home, and 
had set the seal to the matter by, shortly after, dying in a far-off 
land. 

“Nothing, nothing, nothing!” wailed Madame Millo in the 
solitude of her own rooms, clasping her hands wildly, while rocking 
herself to and fro in an access of mental anguish. “And I must see 
my child’s whole love given to one she has known scarcely so many 
months as I have cherished her years—I, the mother who bore her, 
I, who would kneel, and kiss the very ground she walks on. And 
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what falls to me now, after all my watchings and tears, my caresses 
and my cares? But a little more love than she bestows upon her 
lap-dog,’or her canaries! Ah, it is too, foo hard to bear!” 

And she buried her face in her hands and sat on, and none can 
tell what were the whisperings of the evil spirits that thronged around 
her, gloating over the wretchedness of that unhappy human creature, 
and exulting in the prospect of greeting her, ere long, as one of 
themselves. 

For evil spirits and good haunt the lives of all ; and it is for us to 
ensure the victory to one side or the other. 

Then some demon more cruel than his brethren, flattering her 
unhallowed woe, and, leering the while, unlocked a door and let in a 
spectre, which was, henceforth, to haunt her till the end of her days, 
and change fortune’s favourite into a Frankenstein. 


IV. 


ARRANGEMENTS had been made for spending the summer at a villa 
which Madame Millo possessed at Ortonuovo, in Liguria, and thence 
to proceed on to Nice for the winter. 

With the perspicacity, or, better still, the kind of divination ever 
lent us by the two great ruling passions of humanity, hatred and love, 
Madame Millo had quickly perceived that this plan was distasteful to 
Negri, and was, in some way or other, a cause of trouble to him. 
The discovery once made, she grew feverishly eager to get to the 
bottom of it. 

Not that her son-in-law had ever uttered a word of dissent. Teresa 
was content ; and that was apparently sufficient for him. He always 
showed himself ready to s’effacer, if, by so doing, he could in any 
way contribute to her comfort or happiness. He was a Jon enfant in 
the very best sense of the word ; and Teresa both felt and acknowledged 
that she had drawn a first prize in the matrimonial lottery. 

The Count usually went out for a daily walk at three o'clock, 
leaving the ladies to dispose of their afternoon as they thought fit. 
Now, from a chance word here and a passing remark there, Madame 
Millo had pieced together the fact that her son-in-law very often went 
to the public gardens. 

And why? 

She neither could nor would ask; so she began to watch him from 
the window, returning and returning again to the spot with the 
persevering tenacity of a fly, than which insect there is, I fancy, 
nothing more obstinate on earth. 

Yes; his steps, on leaving the palazzo, were certainly evér bent in 
that direction. ‘There must be something in it, therefore. 

It could not mean botany, for Gastone was barely able to tell a 
rose-bush from a radish; and besides, who ever went to study botany 
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in a place whose chief productions were nursemaids and nereums, 
soldiers and sunflowers—those inevitable growths of all Italian 
public gardens, and of the Turin ones in particular? No; it must 
be something very different. 

“ Oh, if she could only discover that something !” 

She determined to follow him. And so she did. And how her 
attendant demon grinned and chuckled as he watched her tie on the 
thick black veil, and pass softly down a private staircase with her 
sable garments trailing after her. 

Through the leafy shrubberies, along the winding walk by the 
river, past every secluded spot that offered the probability of an 
unexpected inbreak upon a /é/e-d-#/fe which only the bird on the 
bough above would be suffered to witness. 

But all in vain. Not the shade of a Negri was there; and the 
shadows fell thicker than ever upon her blistering heart. 

Into the broad chestnut avenue she durst not venture; there she 
could be seen and recognised a mile off, and, of course, deceivers 
like her son-in-law—for such she had now accustomed herself to 
consider him—had always some plausible story ready concocted to 
use on occasion. No, A complete surprise was necessary; and it 
was not going to be her fault if she did not get it. 

So her demon led her a long dance, urging on her weary steps, 
and driving her tall dark form before him with alternate scourge and 
promise of victory, till at last she found herself at the gate opposite 
to the one by which she had entered, then she looked about her for 
a place in which to rest. 

And there it was, not a dozen steps off; a weeping ash, with a 
circular bench running round the trunk. Heaving a sigh of physical 
relief, she sat down; and, through the long lithe streamers, her 
sombre figure might have been descried like some dark rock dimly 
discernible through a curtain of falling waters. 

A neighbouring clock chiming four roused her from her reverie. 
She started, and was about to rise, when approaching voices and the 
crunch of steps upon the gravel caused her hastily to draw down her 
veil and slide round to the side of the bench furthest from the broad 
path. And, oh, what a bound her heart gave when Gastone Negri’s 
well-known accents fell upon her ear! And what a tide of cruel 
exultation shot up, geyser-like, within her breast, as, peering cautiously 
forth, she saw her model son-in-law pass within a few paces of where 
she was watching, with a beautiful young girl fondly clinging to his 
arm, 

“No, carina, you must not be unreasonable. I will manage 
everything. You shall come on as soon as I have found a house for 
you, and “ 

“ But, till then, what am I vs 

Then they passed out of hearing and out through the gate. 

Should she follow and face them? Crush them with a look of 
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scorn, shake off the dust from her sweeping skirts as she passed, and 
then, leaving them to their confusion, hurry silently homewards 
to 





‘To what ?—shatter her daughter’s happiness with a word? Bah! 
The blow would be terrible for the moment, it was true—and here the 
mother’s heart quailed—but it was needful ; urgent as the knife of the 
surgeon, But, like that same knife, it would also bring healing after 
a while. And then she smiled upon the vision that rose before her. 
The old days come back once more—as if old days ever could come 
back !—Teresa and herself all, all to each other, to the exclusion of 
the entire world beside. 

Ah, the demon plied his victim well, and, when his whispers ceased, 
it was too late to follow. No, she must bide her time. No premature 
discovery must risk the victory that she decided must be complete. 

* All things come to those who know how to wait ;” and, repeating 
this to herself, she rose and bent her steps homewards. 

Thanks to natural character, worldly training, and the importance 
of what was at stake, the dinner, in spite of what she had witnessed, 
passed off particularly well. For a long time Madame Millo had not 
shown herself so pleasant a companion at table. She related 
anecdote after anecdote of past experiences, and once or twice 
almost broke into a jest—a thing utterly foreign to her habits, and 
something quite new, even to her daughter. 

Teresa looked across the table in wonderment, and asked her 
mother if she felt at all feverish. 

To her reply in the negative, Negri said: “So much the better. 
But, in every case, I think the sooner we get out of town the better. 
The heat is insufferable, and I am longing to be in the country, and 
to get a glimpse of the sea once more. What do you say, Teresa ?” 

“As soon as you please,” replied his smiling wife, while his 
mother-in-law muttered the word “ hypocrite!” to herself. 

‘The next moment she added aloud: “ Well, you will certainly see 
the sea from Ortonuovo, but it is not so near as perhaps you 
might wish.” 

And, in spite of herself, there was a ring of sharpness in 
her voice. 

“Ts the village a large one ?” 

“My dear Gastone, ten houses and ten hundred babies! Isn’t it, 
mamma ?” 

“Yes, something of the sort, my love. But the people are good 
and unspoiled, and, as yet, quite ignorant of the code of fashionable 
morals in vogue here.” 

There was so much bitterness in her tone, that Negri looked up in 
wonder from the peach he was peeling. 

“Can she suspect anything ?” he thought. 

But the face was emotionless as a mask. He drew a deep breath 
of relief. 
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** Are there other villas near?” 

“Yes,” replied Teresa, holding out her plate for the now ready 
peach, ‘a dozen or so of baby houses in the pine-wood along the 
shore. ‘Traps to catch bathers in, when possible. Just fancy, rooms 
no bigger than this table! Do you remember our visit to la Marchesa 
Ormea, mamma ?” 

“Yes, darling ; and how we wondered how and where she managed 
to stow all the children.” 

“They might be tolerable for one person, perhaps, also for two. 
Well, Gastone, when mamma gets tired of us at the Villa, you can 
take one of them, and we a 

Madame Millo suddenly rose, and, without a word, left the room. 





V. 


In due season the travellers reached Ortonuovo. Their journey 
had been a pleasant one, as regards outward circumstances. From 
Turin to Genoa by rail: from Genoa—crossing the Bracco—by post 
to Sestri, where they slept: from Sestri to Sarzana, where their own 
carriages met them and brought them comfortably to the Villa, where 
everything had been prepared for their reception. 

The simple routine of their daily life was soon established and 
fallen into. ‘Teresa read, painted and played for hours together— 
any but the gentlest exercise having been forbidden ; Gastone rode 
regularly down every morning to take his bath; Madame Millo kept 
to her rooms a good deal, presumably engaged in business, but more 
frequently, by means of a powerful glass, scanning the sea-shore and 
the long belt of pine-trees, among which half a score or more of 
so-called villas were scattered. 

How often she sighed at having no d/ad/e doiteux to unroof those 
dwellings for her benefit. 

But before the month was out she had learned all she wanted. 

It is afternoon. The day has been unusually oppressive, and, 
while seawards the horizon is clear and cloudless, revealing Capo Corso 
like a dream far in the blue distance, and, nearer to the left, Gorgona 
floating like a fairy vision upon the azure sea. Upon the mountains 
a heavy haze lies brooding, above whose gloomy belt a billowy cloud, 
white as the driven snow, is here and there beginning to show itself. 
The cigalas have ceased their song, not a leaf is stirring, not a sound 
is to be heard. All nature seems awaiting in breathless silence the 
advent of something awesome to come. 

Madame Millo is seated at an open window in her dressing-room. 
As usual, her gaze is fixed upon the long dark pine-wood. Now, 
however, upon one of the little villas in particular. She has never 
set foot within its walls, yet she could unerringly have described to 
you what was to be found within them. The hard, comfortless, 
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straight-backed seats in the sa/one; the pots and pans in the kitchen 
opposite ; the airless bedrooms above, with their lumpy beds and 
cracked crockery; the patch of so-called garden, with its lanky 
dahlias, limp asters and aggressive zinnias ; the shallow well with its 
frayed cord, the sickening display of pretension and poverty stamped 
upon all; the young girl who, with an elderly woman, half servant, 
half companion, within those shabby walls, looks like a princess 
fallen from her state, and forced to dwell in that comfortless hole 
by the malignant power of some fell magician. 

She could tell you how, daily, after having put his horse under a 
wretched shed belonging to the “ bathing establishment,” her son-in- 
law strikes into the little by-path leading through the pines to the 
Villa, enters unchallenged and unannounced, hangs up his hat upon 
one of the six pegs in the passage, flings open the door of the sa/one, 
embraces the beautiful young creature awaiting him there, seats 
himself upon the rep-covered couch, draws her to his side, and, with 
her golden curls flooding his shoulder, asks after her health in words 
and tone that betray the deepest affection and interest. 

All this, and much more, too, could she have told, for is not her 
purse a deep one, and is not old Toni, who tends the garden and goes 
on the errands, one of the veriest old wretches that the whole land 
could have produced? And, now that she knew all this, what was 
she going to do? 

Her soul was tossed upon the mingled waves of tortured love and 
torturing hate. And above this raging sea not a rock raised its head 
for the dove of peace to light upon. 

A word from her could shatter her daughter’s happiness, but would 
that daughter’s love resist possible appeal, and probable promise of 
amendment? She shuddered as a voice within her replied “ No.” 

And then, what would be the consequence? She and her daughter 
would have to separate for ever, and so 

Oh, how she hated her son-in-law now, with his merry voice and 
ringing laugh, his manly step and unvarying sweetness of temper ! 

She bowed her head upon her convulsed hands, and in a tone such 
as none but a heart tortured to the brink of madness can give birth 
to, exclaimed : ‘What shall I do? What, oh what shall I do?” 
For a jealous woman is mad indeed. 

The mournful wind broke soughing amid the trees, as if in sympathy. 
The wail of that tortured woman seemed to be replied to from among 
the swaying boughs, as the herald of the storm sped upon its way. 

“What shall I do? Oh, what shall I do?” 

The roar of the crashing thunder amid the rocky crests above 
awoke a thousand echoes along the hill-side. 

“‘ Heaven has refused to aid me, will hell also be deaf——? ” 

A blinding flash leaped forth, filling the gathering gloom with 
steely glare, and the awestruck air with sulphury fumes; it lasted but 
a second ; yet, in that brief space, Madame Millo’s call was answered. 
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VI. 


THE next day was bright, as if no storm terrors had ever veiled the 
smiling sky and the golden sun from the eye of earth. Their glory 
had been all undimmed, man and his dwelling-place alone had been 
wrapped in gloom. Blessed is the being whose wings can raise him 
above earthly storms, and bear him to regions of unstained serenity. 
But earth also awoke from her panic, and once more smiled back to 
the blue above. The villa gardens bloomed in renewed freshness, 
while flower and shrub breathed forth redoubled fragrance in token 
of thankfulness. 

But one trace the storm had left. The pride of the place, a 
young, feathery palm with its regal crown and budding fruit, had been 
stricken to earth. Where but a few hours before it had reared its 
graceful head, it now lay, the lithe green smirched, the stately trunk 
blackened and bent. 

And men came to bear it away like a corpse to its grave, and the 
place of it was known no more. 

Only a pair of birds, whose home had been beneath the shelter of 
that leafy crown, perched persistingly upon a neighbouring bough, 
uttering shrill cries, and refusing to be comforted. 

Their once cosy nest lay there a crushed, defaced thing, their one 
solitary fledgling, its poor little life beaten out by the fall, flung down 
beside it. 

Teresa took it up, laid it in her soft rosy palm, and, with gentle 
fingers, sought to smooth the ruffled feathers into shape. 

“Poor little thing!” she cried, holding it out towards Gastone as 
he came up. And he, too, took it and touched it tenderly. 

The birds from their bough were watching every movement with 
uneasy eyes, shrill broken cries, and wings that shivered with 
excitement. 

“Would you like to bury it, dear?” asked Gastone between jest 
and earnest. 

* Oh, yes—I should! Let us do it. I will run in and geta 
little box.” 

And away she ran—meeting her mother at the door, to whom she 
hurriedly told her errand. 

And they buried the poor little body, placing it in a cardboard 
box, and digging a tiny grave beneath a rose-bush, the parent birds 
crying and lamenting over their heads, as if stricken to the. heart 
at seeing their offspring shut out from light by the dark, dull earth. 

And when Teresa and Gastone left the spot, the disconsolate 
parents remained seated there—heedless of hunger, regardless of 
thirst. And their shrill cries followed the young husband and his 
beautiful wife. And it seemed as if those cries bore a warning, for 
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the sad notes woke a sudden chill in the hearts of both as they 
passed out through the gate. 

But when Madame Miilo in her dark robes swept down the walk, 
and stopped to cast a look upon the little grave, the bereaved parents, 
uttering an angry shriek, spread their drooping wings and soared 
away to the neighbouring wood, and there was a tear in Madame 
Millo’s eyes as she turned to re-enter the house. 


VIL. 


“ Per Bacco! this 7s heat!” exclaimed the Count, flinging himself 
down into an American chair in the hall on his return from the 
shore; “I feel almost done up.” And he mopped away at his 
forehead with his white foulard, as if he had known nought of the 
luxury of a dip in the brine scarcely an hour before. 

** Would you like some tea?” asked Madame Millo, who had met 
him at the door; “I have just had it made, and will bring you 
a cup.” 

*Shouldn’t I! But pray don’t trouble yourself. Let me come 
for it.” 

“No, no; remain where you are; I will bring it in a moment—it 
is all ready in my room,” and she left the hall with hurried steps. 

A few minutes later she returned, carrying the coveted cup in 
her hand. 

‘A thousand thanks,” said Negri, as he rose to take it. “I'll do 
as much for you whenever you honour me by requiring my services,” 
and with a pleasant laugh he endeavoured to take her hand. But 
Madame Millo feigned not to see the action, and, crossing to the 
widely opened window, looked out. 

“Where is Teresa?” asked Gastone, as he stirred his tea. 

“‘ Upstairs,” replied his mother-in-law, but without turning round. 
‘She has a headache, and has gone to lie down.” 

“Poor Teresa! I will go up and see her.” 

“No, don’t. She is better left quiet. Is your tea sweet enough?” 

“It’s so confoundedly hot still, that I cannot taste it.” 

“Drink it at your leisure ;” and then, without looking at him, she 
left the hall. 

Scarcely had her sable skirts vanished through one door, than the 
opposite one opened, and, clad in white, her chestnut hair flowing 
loosely upon her shoulders, Teresa entered, carrying an enormous 
glass of lemonade in her hand. 

“* Here, Gastone! I heard you come in, and made it for you.” 

* How good of you, my darling!” cried Negri, putting-down his 
tea, and tenderly embracing his wife, of whom he grew daily more 
fond. “So you were not asleep, after all? Your mother 
said———” 
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“1 did lie down, and tried to sleep, but the heat was too great, 
| could not manage it. And so ‘ 

“ Poor little wife! And the head ?” 

“Tt still aches terribly. But never mind that, love—drink your 
lemonade-—it will cool you more than that hot tea,” 

“IT think it will, But tea is good for headache ; what do you say 
to an exchange? ‘The lemonade for me, the tea for you.” 

“T dare say it will do me good,” returned ‘Teresa. “ Yes, give it 
to me, I will drink it.” 

Negri handed his wife the cup, “ Let us see who will have finished 
first,” he said. ‘They broke into a laugh like two children, and, each 
with eyes fixed upon the other, began to take down their respective 
draughts, 

With a second silvery laugh, ‘Teresa, the next moment, held out the 
empty cup to her companion, “ ‘There, I have won, you see. But 
it was not fair, you know, your glass is three times as big as my cup. 
Please just give me a sip, the tea wanted sugar—it tasted quite bitter 

overdrawn, I suppose.” 

‘Teresa took her sip, and then, returning the glass to her husband, 
seated herself upon his knees, running her soft white hand through 
his short crisp curls, while she smiled down into his face. 

“ Hlow sunburnt you are getting, Gastone! If you go on like that 
for long you will become a perfect negro, and—-—” 

She broke suddenly off, raising her hand and pressing it to 
her brow. 

“What is it, my darling. Is your head worse?” 

“Such a strange sort of pain! ‘There, it’s over now. But I feel 
so giddy, I think I will go upstairs and lie down again. Mamma was 
right; she told me not to leave my room.” 

“Let me carry you, love.” 

And, as if she had been a child, he raised her in his strong arms, 
and bore her up the wide, silent staircase, her hair falling round him 
in a shining shower, her head pillowed against his broad breast, her 
eyes fixed upon his face in loving tenderness and trust. 


VIII. 


Aut was over. As the palm-tree had lain in the garden below, 
‘Teresa now lay in her chamber above, the life of each cut short, and 
never more to be renewed upon earth, 

The death agony had been very brief, and had left no traces upon 
her features. ‘here was rigidity, it is true, but face and form were 
yet lovely in their dreamless repose. ‘The long silky masses of hair 
flowed down the pillow on each side of the marble face; the dark 
lashes threw their shadow upon the pale cheeks, the lips were slightly 
parted as if in a smile, showing the short, shining teeth within, 
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To her husband, as he knelt at the bedside in an agony of grief, it 
seemed as if her last loving ‘‘mio bene”—the last words she had 
uttered—yet lingered upon those half-closed lips. He could not 
bear it ; covering his face with his hands, he fled to the solitude of his 
Own apartment. 

Since that one brief, fearful scene in which Madame Millo, raising 
her arms to heaven, had, over the bed of her dead daughter, invoked 
a mute malediction upon her own and Gastone’s head, nothing had 
been seen of her, Spurning sympathy, assistance—everything, she had 
locked herself within her rooms, giving no reply to the entreaties of 
those who begged her to admit them. 

During that brief moment the chamber of death had breathed 
of hell. 

Not so now. 

Candles in massive silver candelabra burned at the head and feet 
of the dead ; an ivory and ebony crucifix lay loosely between the wax- 
like hands; flowers, drooping as in sorrow, lay scattered beside that 
motionless form, and, sentinels over all, two black-robed, white-coifed 
nuns knelt beside all that now remained of the poor young wife, erst 
so beautiful and bright. 


IX, 


Mipnicur. ‘The nuns were still kneeling by the side of the silent 
dead, breathing prayer after prayer, the tall tapers were flinging their 
mellow light full upon the funereal bed, its fast fading flowers, the 
white coifs, and the ivory crucifix, while the far corners of the wide 
apartment were shrouded in a deep mysterious gloom. 

A large hawk moth, attracted by the light, had fluttered in through 
one of the widely opened windows, and was hovering around as if 
in search of the key to the mystery of that strange illumination. 
Unwonted glare and awesome silence ! 

But the fainting gardenias and fading tuberoses could yield no 
response to their familiar visitant ; they were sick with sadness, as if 
they knew that the hand which used once so fondly to tend them 
was now lying there motionless for ever. And the poor insect, 
unheeded, if unrepulsed, circled once more round the golden glare, 
and then floated forth again into darkness. 

Above, holy aspiration, and the majesty of Death. Below, in the 
chamber immediately beneath, the stony gaze of despair, and the 
concentrated agony of lite. 

The door of the room slowly opened, and Count Negri entered. 
But Madame Millo paid no heed, nor turned her staring gaze from 
the vacancy upon which it was fixed. Her physical powers were 
reduced to mere mechanism, her moral faculties frozen by the 
Medusa head ever before her. 
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Negri crossed the room to where she was sitting, and, in a strangely 
altered voice: “Madame, I was obliged to insist on your coming, 
for what I have to say admits of nodelay. Can you listen to me ?” 

All the once pleasant ring had been crushed out, the words 
seemed to come from some vague, dreary distance. Madame Millo 
turned and gazed at him as in wonder. 

“Can you listen to me?” he repeated. 

She nodded affirmatively ; but her lips never moved. 

Negri took a seat in front of her. For a few seconds he remained 
silent, as if collecting his thoughts. ‘Then: “Do you know what you 
have done? Do you know what the consequences will be?” 

She must have heard the words, for she repeated in a dull tone: 
“Know what I have done? Consequences?” But nothing further. 

“Woman, I say, do you know what you have done?” he cried 
again. And this time there was a ring of rising wrath in his tone 
that boded no good. 

“‘T do,” came over the woman’s pallid lips. The utterance was 
that of a human being, but the hiss of a serpent could be traced in 
the tone. 

“ Now, why did you do it? What have I ever done to you that 
you should have attempted my life ? Would to God you had succeeded ; 
would that you had taken it a thousand times, with torture, with 
torments unheard-of, rather than Oh, my ‘Teresa, my life, 
my love !” 

Utterance failed. He covered his face with his hands. 

* Silence, you false felon! It is not for lips like yours to repeat the 
name of my sainted, martyred child. What have you done——? ” 

She flung up her arms, as if about to invoke testimony from above ; 
then suddenly let them fall, and leaning forward, and with blazing 
eyes fixed full upon Negri, hissed forth : 

“Yes, I will tell you why I attempted to take your life, why my 
affection for you, never great, turned to hate. Because you, most 
noble Count—you, the blameless gentleman—you, Gastone Negri, 
because you did that which the beggar who sweeps a crossing for a 
crust would have scorned to do—because you were false to the fairest, 
most faithful wife that ever man was blessed with—because you, in 
the sight of heaven- a 

“Silence, madame! You blaspheme, and, if you were a man | 
would say you lie, and would strike you down.” 

“Lie?” raved Madame Millo. ‘ When I witnessed your rendezvous 
in the public gardens—-when I know of your daily visits to yonder 
house—when I———” 

** And you think ?” he interrupted. 

*“T don’t think, I know.” Here her voice rose almost to a shriek. 
“ T know all—all—all! Ha! do youask me now why I sought to kill 
you? May every curse, may the malediction of a desperate woman 
and mother a 
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“Hush!” cried Negri, in choking tones. “Great Heavens, you 
are Insane !” 

Madame Millo’s face took a momentary look of wonder at his tone 
of horror. ‘Then, with a shrug of her shoulders, and in tones of the 
most penetrating contempt, she added: 

“ But such an one as he is capable of anything.” 

She sank back in her chair and closed her eyes as if to shut out 
the sight of the man before her. 

There was a pause, and then Gastone’s voice, terrible in its 
earthly calmness, fell upon her ear: 

“Listen, madame, listen. Did I wish to revenge myself for your 
mad attempt upon my life, no plan of vengeance ever meditated could 
heap upon your head the coals of fire 1 am about to pour out upon 
you. I would spare myself the task if I could, but it is impossible. 
I must speak, you must hear me, for your own sake more than for 
mine. For, as for me y 

He ceased for a moment and passed his hand wearily over his brow. 
Then continued : 

** You know that I had a brother much older than myself, that he 
disgraced himself, that he died in voluntary exile. But you do not 
know that he left a daughter, the fruit of a marriage with one far 
beneath himself. ‘The mother died early, and my brother, on leaving 
Italy for ever, placed his child under my mother’s protection. She, 
on her deathbed, bequeathed the charge to me, made me swear never 
to abandon her, to regard her as a sister, and, above all, to keep her 
existence a secret from the world. ‘The girl whom you saw——” 

“That girl was-——” interrupted Madame Millo, starting forward 
and breathing convulsively : 

“My own niece, the sacred legacy of an unhappy brother and a 
beloved mother—the only being I have left me now in all the wide 
world.” 

During this recital Madame Millo had grown more and more 
excited. Her working fingers dug themselves deep into the velvet of 
the armchair that held her, her breath came in gasps, her eyes 
glittered like live coals. Gradually she rose from her sitting posture, 
her breast heaving, horror and despair distorting her features, till, 
on Gastone’s voice breaking into a wild, tearless sob, she, with an 
unearthly cry, flung herself upon her knees before him, struggling 
frantically to seize his hands in her own. 

“ Kill me, Gastone ; in mercy kill me, for I cannot, will not, live!” 
she shrieked. 

“Gastone, by the memory of your mother, pardon and kill 
me!” 

But the Count drew back, as if to avoid her touch. 

“JT pardon you with my whole heart. Your punishment will be 
great and lasting enough without my adding to it. But rise, madame, 
for you must hear yet more, and the time is short!” 
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Then, taking a packet from his pocket, he continued: “These 
papers will prove that all I have said is true. ‘Take them!” 

He laid them upon the table beside him. After a momentary 
struggle he went on: “I have still to convince you how I loved— 
how I love my poor murdered wife. Yes, I loved her as my own life 
while living, and now, dead and lost to me for ever, I love her a 
thousand times more than a wretched life that henceforth can never 
be but one long, unbroken agony. Listen; the dreadful truth is 
known to none but ourselves! The mother of her I love must 
remain unspotted to the eyes of the world. None but the eye of God 
must know what really took place. If the world should wonder and 
suspect, let them think that I handed her the cup that killed her.” 

The wretched woman grovelling before him made a gesture of 
dissent. ‘The ashes of remorse choked the words of protest she 
would have uttered. 

“T would remain here and take the open shame upon myself, were 
I alone. But there are those who bear my name, and, though but 
distant kinsmen, I cannot expose them to the horror of seeing one of 
their race publicly tried and condemned. You must look to Nina, 
my niece, till such time as I can settle a plan of life for her from 
abroad. You know where to find her. Do you swear it ?” 

Madame Millo made a sign of assent. 

“Then swear it by the dead above!” And, as he spoke, he rose 
and raised his right hand towards the carved ceiling overhead. 

“*T swear it.” 

“Thanks, madame ; it is enough. And now I must go, for before 
dawn I must be far from here.” 

Madame Millo shivered as if with an ague. 

“Do you think you can go quietly up-stairs and bring me down all 
the money you may have in the house? Our lawyers will settle all 
pecuniary matters later on.” 

Madame Millo struggled to her feet, and, with tottering steps, 
crossed the room. In a few minutes she returned with a roll of notes 
and a small bag of gold. ‘These the Count placed carefully in a 
breast pocket. 

“And now all is done. Madame, we never shall, never can, meet 
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again 
“‘ Gastone, Gastone, pardon 
“May God pardon you as I have done! Now let me go. 
Farewell, madame !” 
“* Gastone—my son—-have mercy !” 
“Because I Aave mercy, I go. Every moment is of consequence. 
Would you have me remain to be possibly accused of murder? 
Once more, may God forgive and comfort you!” Then, putting her 
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gently aside, he passed out under the star-lit skies and took his way 
seawards. 
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X. 


Ir is early morning, and the affrighted servants have just discovered 
Madame Millo lying senseless upon the floor of the room in which 
Gastone had left her. They have borne her to her bed, and the 
physicians have arrived. Confusion reigns within the walls of the 
erst so quiet villa, silenced only by the majesty of Death so darkly 
enthroned there. For long hours Madame Millo remained uncon- 
scious ; then for weeks she hovered between life and death, passing 
through all the phases of a brain fever, such as Professor M . 
who was fetched express from Turin, declared he had never yet 
witnessed. And, when she came quite to herself once more, the 
story of the murder had long ceased to be a nine days’ wonder. No- 
body doubted for a moment Gastone Negri having poisoned his wife 
in a fit of temporary insanity ; none, save his lawyer and his niece, 
knew whither he had gone. Some talked of America—that refuge 
for the destitute—others hinted at a lunatic asylum ; none, however, 
could say what was really true, and what was not ; and so, getting tired 
of the subject, they let it drop. 

And it was better so. 

Poor innocent Nina’s trials were terrible in the beginning; and 
when, later on, she was able to join her uncle in his exile, both had 
difficulty, on their first meeting, in recognising each other. Time did 
its duty, however, to them also; and, after a while, they settled down 
to a quiet, uneventful life, peace in their hearts, and hospitable skies 
over their heads. 

The villa was closed, and, of course, got the reputation of being 
haunted ; it remained shut up for nearly three years, and then, as you 
already know, Ortonuovo was thrown into a state of excitement and 
wonder by the sudden return of Madame Millo to the scene of her 
sorrow. 

None knew of, or could guess at the morbid yearning that had 
taken possession of her from the moment in which the physicians, 
pressed by her, had declared the heart-disease by which she had been 
attacked to be mortal. Return she wou/d—return she must—return 
she did. 





XI. 


Ir is early evening, and round the old fountain a group of girls and 
women are gathered. 

But not, this time, in glad gossip; in grave expectation, rather. 
And it is no longer summer. Winter is at its crudest, with the wind 
wailing through the bare chestnut boughs, and the fern fronds lying, 
brown and broken, upon the brink of the ice-bound brook. Gloom 
and cold are brooding where erst sunshine and warmth had sported. 
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“They say she can’t last till night,” said one of the women in a 
low tone. “TI had it from one of the doctors himself.” 

“Yes, I know; and Father Luigi is stopping till all is over.” 

“Oh, of course! It will be no loss of time to him, you may be 
certain. He will be sure to get a good lot out of the poor lady, one 
way or the other.” 

“‘That’s positive. Those priests are all alike, after all. Leave 
them alone for hovering like crows round the deathbed of the rich.” 

** While they leave the poor to get to Heaven as best they can.” 

“Yes—a mumbled prayer and a sprinkle of holy water. 
But “i 

** Well, you see, it’s all one in the end, after all. Even Madame 
Millo’s millions can’t save her from dying.” 

“Ah, that alone would be wanting! That the rich could buy 
life! They’ve got things pretty much their own way, as it is. A 
nice thing it would be if——” 

Well, the signora was free enough with her money, anyway. No 
one can deny that.” 

“True. But do you suppose she ever missed what she gave?” 

“Or bought one dress less ? ” 

** Or denied herself the fat of the land ?” 

“Bah! I say that the charity of the rich is but a comedy, 
after all.” 

“ Bettina, your pail’s running over.” 

‘Just so. And do you suppose I care for the water that runs 
over so long as my pail is full ?” 

“Bravo! That’s just as it is with the rich—they give us what 
they don’t want, and pretend to make a merit of it.” 

“Well, never mind, a day will come r 

‘How terribly long she is in dying! She might make haste about 
it, for it’s dreadfully cold here.” 

“Now, Maria, that’s too bad of you! She kept you and your 
whole family all through your illness, and now a 

“Why do you stay here, if you are cold?” 

“Oh, Maria is delicate now—she hasn’t done a stroke of work for 
months, and. 

But the sentence was doomed to remain unfinished. The clang 
of the death-bell broke from the little belfry, and the hoarse notes 
floated forth upon the icy air in ever-widening circles. 

Then, as if what they had been waiting for had now come, each 
took up her pail in silence, swung it upon her head, and bent her 
way homeward ; one after another fading from sight like phantoms in 
the fast-falling gloom of night. 
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“THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY.” 


SURELY this Life is sweet 
To eager untried feet, 
Amid the world’s green gardens lightly straying ? 
Young souls call each to each 
Till hush’d the joyous speech 
At magic things Love’s silences are saying! 


Then is the day-dawn fair, 
Night’s silver pinions bear 
Glad dreams that mirror back the waking story ; 
Then is each fancy true 
And all creation new, 
And evening and the morning make one glory. 


Yet Life looks sad and drear 
When in the waning year 
Our feet along the downward path are going ; 
When in our fingers cold 
A scanty sheaf we hold, 
The harvest that has ill repaid our sowing! 


Dead hopes, like fallen leaves, 
A broken heart that grieves, 
A discord with the music ever blending— 
A drama that’s played out 
’Mid toil and pain and doubt, 
A fair tale that has found a sorry ending. 


Is this indeed the end? 
Then death were our best friend, 
As doom to those in prison dark who languish ; 
Then Love were little worth, 
And all this radiant earth 
A mirage that but mocked us in our anguish ! 


Nay, every throb of hope 
Is pledge of wider scope, 
And every failure of a crown worth winning— 
He recks not vanished youth 
Who grasps the wondrous truth, 
The end of life is only its beginning. 


O Thou Who hast the keys 
Of all its mysteries, 
We run in hope, nor fear the world’s derision— 
*Tis no uncertain race, 
The night draws on apace 
That ushers in the Day of Open Vision! 


CHRISTIAN BURKE. 
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SOME FRIENDS OF LONG AGO. 


By THE AuTHor or, “RELIGIOUS ART,” ETC. 


4 VERYBODY who is anybody publishes “Recollections,” 
“Reminiscences,” “ People I have met,” or “known,” or 
climbed mountains with, or, like Jules Verne, gone down into the 
depths of the sea; people, in short, who have done anything at all 
remarkable, and who are worth the trouble of describing. But I am 
“nobody,” and if I shine at all, it is like the moon by a reflected 
light. My friends are mostly quite unknown to fame; and yet the 
spirit moves me, and I venture, on this idle afternoon, to write about 
them, and to think the short and humble record may pass away a few 
moments almost as cheerfully, if not as profitably, as more imposing 
annals occupy hours or days. 

In a pretty village near the south coast of England we spent many 
happy years of our youth—I and my beloved sister, Rosa Mackenzie 
Kettle. We had migrated from a distant county, but soon made 
friends of the kindly folk by whom we were surrounded. ‘The 
property belonged to an absentee landlord, and consisted of a few 
large farms held by well-to-do tenants, and two small villages of 
cottages, mostly poor and badly housed, with a small vicarage house. 

Of the one solitary residence near the village of rather more 
pretension we became, for a time, possessors, and very few weeks 
elapsed before we found there was work to be done among our 
neighbours. 

We were rather shy, and unused to going among strangers 
uninvited ; but perhaps that helped us, for our new friends were also 
unused to the sort of thing, and at first received us with evident 
distrust, but quickly divined the innocence of our intentions with that 
peculiar instinct possessed by the poor, and which seldom fails them. 
We soon became friendly and confiding. 

My earliest recollection of that particular village takes me back to 
the days of the Crimea. When the war broke out, soon after we had 
settled down, the village became much excited, and we were constantly 
assailed with inquiries and reports as we passed through the parish. 

One day there was great excitement in this usually quiet village, 
and we were told that Prince Albert had been “took up for high 
treason, and dragged through the streets to the Tower of London by 
two policemen with his axe and block before him.” The village folk 
implicitly believed this, and that the Prince’s fate was sealed. We 
did our best to undeceive them, but it was evident that our assurances 
of the Prince’s loyalty and safety were received “cum grano.” 
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Another time, evil auguries were drawn from having heard the 
death guns—very heavy guns having been fired by a vessel passing 
outside the bay, which really justified some alarm, as two old pictures 
were shaken from our walls and a venison dish broken in the china 
closet. Again it was the Prince who was doomed, and again we had 
to turn ourselves into messengers of peace. 

Later on, when a well-known philanthropist went to the seat of 
war, we were told that the men of the place would each give a day’s 
wage to the Patriotic Fund; but the women said: “If their own 
young ladies would collect from them, they would like to send some- 
thing to the gentleman who used to write letters in the Zzmes about 
the poor labourers, and now wanted money for the wounded soldiers 
he was helping to nurse in the hospital.” 

Those who still live to recollect these now far-off days, will 
remember that it was a very hard winter in England, and in a place 
where men’s ordinary wages were a shilling per day, and there were 
but few other resources to fall back upon, it must have been almost 
heroic to give even the proverbial mite out of their scanty earnings ; 
yet we collected about fourteen pounds, cheerfully given by the 
villagers, and the Patriotic Fund collected rather more in the same or 
following week. Even in these improved days I doubt if as much 
would be done as we accomplished five-and-forty years ago. 

But it took some time to collect, for at every cottage we had to 
stop and give the latest news, until we almost fancied that we had 
become “war correspondents,” though not at the scene of action. 
We never had to wait for the money, however ; that was always ready 
in the teapot or milk-jug, those proverbial hiding-places of the poor. 
Often we found women waiting patiently and anxiously at the corner 
of a lane for fear we should forget their little dwelling—“ it was so 
terrible out of the way.” And so it was very frequently, but our 
memory was always equal to the occasion. 

One lone woman asked me to wait for her money till she could sell 
a bunch of herbs at the watering-place, three miles off. This would 
have been a long wait, and we promised faithfully to return. When 
we did so, she modestly brought us her halfpenny; she lingered a 
little, and then said: “ I suppose we sha’n’t never know which of the 
poor hearts gets it?” 

Few people could vie with this woman in native generosity. She 
was a rough diamond, but a truly noble character. She was about as 
poor as any in the parish, but amongst her few possessions she 
boasted a hen that laid good eggs, and a pear-tree that bore good 
fruit ; and if she had neither egg nor pear to give us when we went to 
see her, she would be as unhappy as though we were depending on 
it, or as we should have made her by refusing her gift when offered. 

One instance of native delicacy must be recorded. Among those 
we visited were two who have been already introduced to the public 
in my sister’s story of ‘The Earl’s Cedars,’ as Mathew Brand and 
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his smiling and curtesying mother. As usual, when we entered 
Mathew, who was far less prosperous in real life than in fiction, began 
a string of complaints, but the good dame stopped him, saying: “ If 
we are bad off, this is not the time to mention it ”—and handed us a 
trifle for our Crimean fund. 

Many were the quaint characters in our little community, and many 
a quaint remark was made to us. One very old woman, when asked 
her age, said she was nine years old, but seeing her interviewer look 
surprised, added, “ By the New Birth,” meaning that her “ conversion ” 
had taken place nine years ago. Another, who had just announced 
that she was “one minute on the heights of Pisgah, and the next 
in the depths of the valley,of Humiliation,” replied, when interrogated 
about some neighbours, that “she didn’t trouble about mere morals 
but knew them to be triumphant Christians,” 

Though women’s rights were not talked of in those days, I don’t 
think men were looked on always as valuable possessions. When it 
was pointed out to one woman that she must be better off with a 
husband earning fairly good wages, than the object of her envy with 
one and sixpence a week from the parish, she said: “ Yes, ma’am, but 
then you see Leonora has not got a man to confound her.” 

That a child with an impediment in her speech should say, “‘ Pharaoh 
sent Jacob some tarts,” might startle one for a moment, but really 
proved that she knew what a waggon was; and the readiness of the 
small boy who, when asked after reading the story of Balaam, what 
he would have said if his donkey had spoken to him, replied 
“ Cheeky beast !” was perhaps more remarkable than his reverence. 

One ought to blush when confessing that the greatest trials to our 
risible nerves occurred in our visits of condolence. 

Our washerwoman having lost her husband we called and found 
her in very decorous grief. ‘Though comforted by the thought that 
the deceased had made “such a blessed end; the very last word he 
uttered was ‘damnation !’” 

She then shed a few tears about feeling so lonesome when she first 
woke up of a morning, adding with a rather sudden change of voice 
and manner: “ But it’s some comfort to feel you can do as you like 
all day long!” 

I have heard of a widow rejoicing that her husband was safe in 
Beelzebub’s buzzum; and when Abraham was suggested, saying, 
“Like enough, ma’am ; you see we poor folk don’t know much about 
the great people up aloft.” But our friends betrayed no such 
ignorance. 

Another visit of condolence was to a family in rather a higher 
grade of life. One of its members had married a bookseller in a 
small country town—he also kept a boot and shoe shop—and she 
naturally looked upon herself as a literary character. We inquired 
after her sister, who had formerly lived with a family we knew, and 
she said Mary was very fortunately situated— She is housekeeper to 
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a gentleman whom of course you know—General Frazer.” On our 
confessing ignorance, she said, with an air of conviction, “ You must 
know ‘ Frazer’s Magazine?’ Well, he wrote it!” 

This was a little too much, and we broke up the sitting rather 
abruptly. 

Though peculiar in their opinions, many of our neighbours were 
sincerely religious, but their very queer notions, obstinately maintained, 
startled a clever, extremely low-church Irishman, who took the duty 
for a few weeks, into preaching the Apostolic Succession and quite 
high doctrine. He “could not stand such a set of Muggletonians !” 

Curiously enough a high churchman who took the duty in the 
same way the following year, and met us on his first round of visits with 
the query: “Is it any use visiting these people? They all think 
they know so much better than I do!” thanked us very soon afterwards 
for begging him to persevere; for, said he, their earnestness was 
wonderfully refreshing after the apathy of a London congregation. 
But he added he should never have known how to deal with them if 
the vicar of the next parish had not advised him to read my sister’s 
book, ‘ Fabian’s Tower.’ 

This book showed the good feeling of the upper class in our village, 
for it was the first novel ever read at the Dorcas Meetings, which 
were described in it fancifully, as we did not attend them. Instead 
of taking offence, they fitted on the different characters quite pleasantly 
and became even more friendly than ever. 

Nothing more was said of our “ dreadful good works ”—a favourite 
theme before—but, on the contrary, they joined cordially in all our 
schemes to help the poor, thus far more than doubling their success. 
In fact, the lady who at first appeared the hardest and least sympathetic 
of them all became our ablest adviser and coadjutrix, and remained 
till her death, many years after, one of our warmest and most valued 
friends. 

Before concluding these few pages, I should like to say a few 
words upon a very different reminiscence, which recurs to my mind 
through taking up the Arcosy for December, '1894, and reading 
therein an extremely interesting article on Mrs. Henry Wood’s work, 
‘The Shadow of Ashlydyat.’ 

This book was a great favourite with my late sister, Rosa Mackenzie 
Kettle, in whose works Mrs. Henry Wood took a very warm interest, 
which led to an intimate correspondence, though not to a personal 
acquaintance, as they never met. 

We were spending some months in Worcestershire, when Mrs. 
Henry Wood, whose letters were quite charming, sent my sister a 
copy of ‘The Shadow of Ashlydyat,’ which, of course, we re-read 
with double interest, both on account of the kindness of the donor 
(who knew it was a favourite work with us) and, also, from our being 
in the native county of the Author. 

It is quite true that the relative positions of places and also many 
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points of detail are purposely altered by the best describers of scenery, 
and also that facts themselves may be changed or have a very different 
colouring given to them when introduced into a romance. There are 
many obvious reasons for this necessity, as, besides a due consideration 
for those to whom perfect accuracy might give pain or annoyance, a 
good writer must not be shackled, and, though much helped by a 
foundation of fact, must be allowed perfect freedom in its treatment. 

As we read once more the romance of ‘The Shadow’ we looked 
from our abode on the hill-top over the vast and beautiful plain 
through which the Severn flows, and saw the real ‘Shadow’ of the 
hills extend itself over the rich and varied landscape. 

Many a beautiful English home lay there, sheltered by ancestral 
trees, but there was one which attracted special attention with the 
setting sun lighting it up brilliantly. As the days shortened the 
shadow of the hills crept nearer and nearer, till at last we watched 
anxiously, dreading to see it swallowed up by that ominous-looking 
darkness, 

Then came a week of sunless weather, and when the brightness 
returned, the shadow of the hills had passed beyond the house, 
which again reflected back the evening sunshine. 

: There was, as we surmised, a legend attaching to this old Hall. 

On only one day of the year could the shadow of the hills touch 
that house, and, as on the year when we watched it, absence of 
sunshine would prevent any shadow from falling; yet, on the, 
happily, rare occasions when the sky was cloudless and darkness 
rested for a moment on the old mansion, misfortune and death were 
sure to follow its appearance. 

We felt thankful that, for that year at least, the fatal omen had not 
been seen, but, at the same time, the thought arose, and we said to 
each other: “ Can this be the true Shadow of Ashlydyat ?” 

Alas! those happy days are for ever past, and memory is all that 
remains to take us back into scenes and incidents that once gave us 
infinite pleasure and delight. And Mrs. Henry Wood and Rosa 
; Mackenzie Kettle, and many another earnest worker of the years 
gone by have passed beyond the veil into the higher life. 


CLARA MACKENZIE KETTLE. 
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BESSIE THE BLACKSMITH. 
A ROMANCE OF OLD HENDON. 


By Ina GARVEY. 


H ENDON is still counted one of the prettiest of London’s 

northern suburbs, though the railway and the jerry-builder have 
for long years worked their ruthless will upon it. It can still boast 
green, rolling uplands to the west, crowned at the summit by distant 
Harrow, all bathed in the glow of the setting sun. It can still boast 
its Brent flowing by smiling meadows, though serious aspersions are 
often cast upon its character in these latter days. 

But in the infancy of the century now grown so hoary and weary, 
nigh a hundred years ago, Hendon was a sweet place indeed. It was 
none of your suburbs then. The ogre, London, had not dreamed then 
of swallowing it whole, and recording the deed by constituting the 
murdered hamlet a postal district. No; Hendon was then a rustic, 
secluded village, clustering round its old church, drawing shyly back 
from the Great North Road, with which its nearest communication 
was a mile of muddy lane, now the trim, villa-bordered Station Road, 
and its more circuitous communication, the ancient, winding road, 
called in long-past centuries Hendon-wante. 

In the year 1800, had you chanced to turn off from the main road 
and, on your good nag, come upon the village by either of the 
approaches mentioned, you would have seen, not far from the horse- 
pond and rather apart from the rest of the hamlet, the village forge. 

A very unpretending little forge it was, adjoining a tiny, creeper- 
covered cottage. And had your said good nag had the tact to cast a 
shoe at exactly the right time, you would have quite naturally and easily 
made the acquaintance of the village celebrity, the Hendon character, 
par excellence, Bessie the blacksmith. 

Hendon was very proud of Bessie the blacksmith. The occasional 
traveller dropping in at the little tavern was quite sure to hear of her 
from a boastful native before he had well finished his glass of ale. 

“We can show you something here, master,” some local worthy 
would say, “that you’d see in no other town or village in England—a 
woman blacksmith, and a handsome woman too; and as skilled a 
blacksmith as you’d find between this and France. Weekdays she 
works at her forge in her leathern apron, and Sundays she goes to 
church in a silk gown as good a lady as the best of ’em, and a sight 
handsomer than most.” ‘ 

The traveller’s curiosity being roused, he would ask for further 
particulars about this unique village functionary, and would be told 
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that Bessie Harlow’s father had been village blacksmith in bygone 
days; that Bessie, now the strong-featured, sedate, taciturn village 
celebrity two or three years past forty, had been five-and-twenty years 
ago a lovely blooming Hebe, the acknowledged belle of Hendon and 
the surrounding hamlets ; that she, her father’s only child, had taken 
to helping him in his business, and being unusually strong and 
skilful, had come to be his valued assistant ; that the youths of the 
village and of the surrounding villages, even as far off as Edgware and 
Stanmore, attracted by her blooming beauty and undaunted by her 
muscular arms, had crowded round her eager for the privilege of 
“keeping company,” but that Bessie had flouted them all unmercifully ; 
that village rumour at the time had assigned Bessie a clandestine 
lover, and that it had even been said she had been seen walking with 
him in a lane out Mill Hill way; that this alleged clandestine lover 
had ultimately vanished from the scene, and that Bessie, after a first 
and only visit to London to spend a fortnight with a cousin of her 
father’s, had returned a changed girl, the bloom of her beauty 
dimmed, her joyous laugh hushed, her saucy tongue grown silent. 

For years after this, said local gossip, she was still asked often by 
this or that constant admirer to change her condition. But what she 
had before refused laughingly she now refused sternly, and bid them 
trouble her no more, for that she would never marry. 

And so time had passed, and her father had died, and the old aunt 
who kept house for them had died, and Bessie had succeeded to her 
father’s business, and had gradually grown into the village celebrity of 
whom Hendon was proud; the handsome, dignified woman of few 
words, who did not “ neighbour with her neighbours,” and whose neigh- 
bours in their chagrin thereat sometimes tapped their foreheads when 
they spoke of her—the woman who, every Sunday, might be seen in 
her pew in the old church, well and quietly dressed, joining in the 
prayer and praise, and listening with deep attention to the good vicar 
expounding the Word of God; and on weekdays might be seen at 
work in her forge with her short skirts, her leathern apron, her bare 
brawny arms, hammering and clinking away at her unfeminine work, 
but with nothing that was not feminine, and quiet and dignified too 
in her deportment, and paying but scant heed to the gazing strangers 
whom her increasing notoriety brought from neighbouring villages 
and even from London itself. 

The village gossips were at fault, then, with regard to the romance 
of Bessie’s early life and the reason of her wilful celibacy. But it has 
been our fortune to come across certain old annals of the district 
which throw light on the girlhood of Bessie the blacksmith, and show 
that any eccentricities that, justly or unjustly, were attributed to her in 
middle age were amply accounted for by her unhappy love-affair and 
its tragic termination. 

* * * » * * 


The eighteenth century had not yet entered its last quarter, and 
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twilight was beginning to fall on a wet stormy spring evening, the 
2nd of May. 

The preceding day had been fine and warm enough, and the May- 
Day revels, in which Hendon had been joined by the neighbouring 
hamlets, Finchley, Kingsbury, and one or two others, had gone off with 
éclat, The May Queen, Bessie, lovely daughter of Seth Harlow, the 
Hendon blacksmith, had filled her throne with spirit and fascination, 
and had added largely to the number of her rustic admirers. 

But all the warmth and brightness of early summer which yesterday 
had promised had vanished on this wet, windy Sunday evening ; and 
Bessie, the May Queen, as she sat in the little parlour of her father’s 
tiny cottage adjoining the forge, and yawned over a great picture-Bible, 
was thinking perhaps that to-day was inwardly as great a change from 
yesterday as it was outwardly. 

Seth Harlow had gone to church, and Bessie would have gone with 
him, but Aunt Ann had been ailing all day and was now gone to bed 
in the little attic which she shared with her niece. 

Bessie gave another yawn and turned another page of the picture- 
Bible. She would have made a lovely picture herself as she sat there 
—a picture that might now be hanging among honoured Gainsboroughs 
or Romneys, defying death and time, had-either of those masters 
chanced to see the village beauty. Her gown was of a brown glossy 
material, the short-waisted bodice was cut quite low, and over her 
finely-formed neck and shoulders was pinned a brightly flowered 
neckerchief ; her sleeves were short, and the arms they displayed, not 
then unduly developed by working at the forge, were round and 
fair. Her dark hair ran over her head in natural curls whose 
rings and tendrils climbed round her temples and down beside 
her glowing dimpled cheeks, nestled round her ears and fell on her 
neck behind. Her features, strong and marked in later life, were 
then soft with the plumpness and bloom of youth; her strongly 
defined dark eyebrows and lashes were the setting of a pair of 
star-like grey eyes. 

Bessie got up and looked out of the small-paned little window, but 
there was nothing to see. Seth Harlow’s forge and cottage stood 
rather apart from the rest of the village. ‘The church was not in 
sight, and trees hid the nearest cottages. Bessie only looked across 
the long-since obliterated village-green to the horse-pond in one 
direction, and then she looked in the other direction towards the 
head of the lonely, muddy lane, near a mile long, that led to the 
Great North Road, and that Hendon folk were chary of traversing 
after dusk ; the lane that has long ago dropped that humiliating title 
and now boasts “ desirable villa residences,” all glorious with red 
brick, tesselated pavement, stained glass, and electric bells, whose 
masters are whirled away by the city trains every morning and whirled 
back at night. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Bessie, as she sat down to look at her pictures 
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again. “ Folks say that the 21st of June is the longest day in the 
year, but I am sure the longest day in ¢/7s year is the 2nd of May.” 

And then in another minute she heard a step outside, and there 
came a knock at the door of the little cottage, which was also the 
door of the parlour in which sat Bessie in her Sunday gown. She 
rose and opened the door. Outside stood a man in a caped riding- 
coat, his hat slouched partly over his face, holding his horse by the 
bridle. At sight of Bessie he made as if he would remove his hat, 
then, checking himself, merely touched it as he bowed. 

** A thousand pardons for troubling you, pretty mistress, and on a 
Sunday, but I want a little service of the blacksmith. My horse has 
cast a shoe.” 

Bessie blushed a little as she answered, for she felt that she was 
looking her best and had made an impression on the stranger. 

“ My father is at church, sir, and—and—it is his rule to do no 
work upon the Sabbath.” 

“ Truly, fair mistress, it is the rule of most of us, and a good rule 
and a needful both to soul and body; but sure your father would not 
refuse to do a stranger a slight cast of his office on the Sabbath if it 
were a matter of life and death?” 

Bessie’s blooming colour faded somewhat, and her consciousness of 
her beauty and her Sunday gown receded into the background at the 
stranger’s words and tone. 

“Of life and death, sir? Is the matter so urgent?” 

“Indeed, yes, sweet one. As I have said, it is a matter of life and 
death ”—and he muttered inaudibly to himself: “If not to myself, 
to some others.” 

Bessie hesitated for a moment, and then said : 

“IT do not expect my father back for an hour yet, good sir, for 
after the service at the church he was to go to see a sick friend at 
the other side of the village; but—but—I am his assistant—I 
can work at the forge—and—and—if it be a matter of life and 
death, as you say, I will shoe your horse miyself. I have done 
many before.” 

Once more the rosy colour flooded Bessie’s face and neck, for, 
without looking at him, she felt the stranger’s look of admiring 
astonishment. 

** You, sweet mistress?” he exclaimed. ‘ You shoe my horse? 
Sure you do but jest with me.” 

“ Indeed, sir, I speak but the sober truth. My father counts me 
to shoe a horse as well as himself, and, sooner than that life should 
be lost, as you imply it would be by your delay, I will myself do 
what you want. Hark! My aunt calls from above. I will go to 
her, and at the same time get ready to do what you want done. 
Wait awhile.” 

She disappeared up the narrow staircase visible at one corner of the 
small parlour, and the stranger stood awaiting her return. 
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“Tis a dream, sure,” he muttered to himself, with a half laugh. 
“A sweet, blushing village beauty who undertakes to restore to my nag 
his lost shoe ; a blooming young Hebe who shyly owns that she is 
master of the blacksmith’s craft ; who can forge fetters not only with 
her sparkling eyes and rosebud mouth, but with her fair arms and 
hands too. What was it she said? ‘Sooner than that life should 
be lost by your delay.’ Ah, it does not follow, sweetheart, that 
because I called it a matter of life and death, life should be /ost by 
my delay. Life might be saved by it, perchance.” And he laughed 
a low laugh. 

Bessie reappeared in a short space, her Sunday finery removed and 
her brief working skirt and leathern apron donned. If she thought 
she would now appear less fair in the eyes of the stranger she was 
mistaken. He gazed upon her with growing admiration and with 
growing wonder as, telling him to follow, she passed from the little 
parlour into the forge, with which another door communicated, 
opened the little wooden-shuttered window in the side and the large 
wooden gates in front, and proceeded to light the furnace. Numbers 
of half-finished shoes hung on the walls of the forge, and, making a 
selection from among these, she tried it on the hoof of the stranger’s 
horse, a hind one, which required to be re-shod. 

“TI will have it ready in a few minutes,” she said modestly, and 
after thrusting it into the furnace with her long nippers, fell to work, 
beating it in professional manner. 

The heat of the furnace, the work she was engaged upon, and the 
knowledge of the kind of regard the stranger was bestowing on her, 
brought an even more brilliant glow than usual into her lovely cheek 
as she hammered and clinked away. ‘The curves of her fine figure 
showed to even greater advantage as she laboured away in her 
working dress than sitting in the parlour in her Sunday state. Her 
dark curls fell forward over her forehead and cheeks as she bent to 
her task, and altogether Bessie Harlow had never been quite so 
lovely as she was at this moment. 

The stranger decided that she was the prettiest girl he had ever 
seen, and the most original, both in herself and in her occupation. 

But Bessie was too busy and her task was too noisy a one for him 
to be able to whisper any soft nothings, or even to say them pretty 
loudly. So he had to content himself with standing and watching 
her with great admiration and amazement until she had finished off 
the shoe and had thrust it into the tank of water that stood ready for 
cooling red-hot shoes. Then, the hammering and clinking being 
over, he drew near and began to give vent to some of his gratitude, 
his rapture, his wonder. Bessie, however, though she blushed again, 
laughed away his compliments in a business-like manner, told him 
she was only a village girl not used to fine speeches, and proceeded 
to fit the shoe on with care and skill and hammer it into place. 

“The charge is a shilling, sir, if you please,” said Bessie shyly, as 
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she stood before him in the gathering twilight, the business done, 
trying to be brief and business-like. 

The stranger looked down at her. He had a handsome though 
rather worn young face, with bold features and keen, bold dark eyes. 

“Only a shilling, sweet mistress? To have my horse shod by the 
Fairy Queen and be only charged a shilling? Nay, methinks two 
or three guineas were but pitiful payment to offer for such a service, 
and for the kiss I am to have as well.” 

Bessie pursed her rosy mouth up and tried to look stern. 

‘A shilling would be the charge on a week-day, sir, in the ordinary 
way of business ; but on second thoughts I believe my father would 
wish no money paid to-day, as it is the Sabbath, and I have but 
shod your horse so that life might not be lost by your delay. Will 
you not mount and away, sir, at once, as so much depends on your 
speed ?” 

“TI would I could, but I am held fast by chains of your sweet 
forging, mistress. ‘Tell me, by what name am I to think of my lovely 
fairy of the forge?” 

“My name is Bessie Harlow.” 

“ And may I not see you again, fairest of Bessies ?” 

“You can see me at work with my father in the forge most days, 
sir, if you should ride by.” 

“Ah, but I would see you alone, loveliest, and gaze into those 
star-like eyes and whisper in those small white ears. Well, I must 
mount and away. Night falls, and I am looked for. ‘Take this 
guinea, sweetheart, for the service you have done me. I would say 
buy ribbons and laces with it, only it seems wanton cruelty to 
mankind to bid so fair a damsel make herself any fairer. And now 
good-bye, sweet Bessie, until we meet again, which I mean shall be 
soon.” 

He had kissed her before she could prevent it—at least so she told 
herself in thinking of it afterwards—and in another moment had 
mounted and ridden away, though not very quickly considering his 
mention of “a matter of life and death,” in the darkening twilight 
down the lane that led to the main road. 


That was the beginning of Bessie’s love-affair. 

Her father and aunt knew nothing, save the brief account she gave 
them herself of the stranger who had come upon so urgent an errand 
that Sunday to the forge. They dreamed not that in the course of 
a few weeks he had found means of communicating with his “ Fairy 
of the forge,” and had even persuaded her to a stolen meeting, when 
she had gone over to Mill Hill one day ostensibly to visit her friend 
Kitty Hodges, whose father was a small farmer out that way. 

But it was so, nevertheless. Edward Lacey, so he bid his village 
sweetheart call him, had been greatly struck with Bessie’s beauty, aided 
by her very singular and original accomplishments on that Sunday she 
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had shod his horse, and had sworn to steal her heart as a recompense 
for her having stolen his. “’Tis a task I ought to find none so 
difficult,” he said to himself with a laugh, “for truly I am not 
unpractised at the art.” 

Nor did he find it difficult. Bessie, hitherto so obdurate towards 
her village soupirants, seems from the very first to have felt a 
dangerous tenderness for this clandestine admirer, with his ardent 
looks and speeches, the recklessness of his character that gradually 
became apparent to her, and the mysterious secrecy that surrounded 
him. ‘Their meetings were always in some secluded spot as distant 
from Hendon as was possible for Bessie. He bid her say nothing of 
him to her father or her friends; and though he gave her two such 
presents as frightened her with their splendour—a breast-pin for her 
neckerchief and a ring for her finger, both alight with precious stones— 
he told her not to wear them nor to show them till she could do so 
as his own sweet little wife. 

“ And—and—when will that be, dear Edward ?” asked Bessie, a 
shade of anxiety mingling with her bashfulness, her head hanging 
down. 

The clasp of his arm tightened round her waist as they walked ; 
they were in a sweet solitary spot near Edgware, and the dusk of a 
fair autumn evening was falling. 

“Tt will be when I am rich, my Bessie, as I hope soon to be, and 
when I have given up business.” 

“You have never told me what your business is, Edward ?” 

“No, sweet one. I asked for your trust, and I thought you had 
given it to me with your love. Do you not trust me, Bessie, as you 
love me?” As he bent over her and his arm clasped her closer, 
they paused in their slow walk ; and when Bessie was able to speak 
again, her voice was broken with a sob. 

“Oh, Edward, Edward, do I not trust you? Have I not trusted 
you? Has not my love for you and trust in you made me do for 
many, many months what I knew was wrong—deceive and blind my 
good, loving father and aunt, act lies—yes, and even speak them—to 
account for my absences? But there are sharper and more watchful 
eyes than my father’s or my aunt's in the village, Edward, and there 
are tongues but too ready to talk; and I fear they are already 
busying themselves with me.” 

“It will not be for long, Bessie, I hope. I may be rich, my 
fortune may have come to me even by the next time we meet, and 
then we will off to Gretna Green, and the Hendon gossips may seal 
up their prying eyes and cut out their busy tongues for all the 
employment you will ever give them again, sweetheart. Come—look 
up; let me see those lovely eyes while | can, and promise to meet 
me here at this hour a week from to-day; it may be that will be our 
last stolen meeting before I steal you altogether and carry you off to 
Gretna Green.” 
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On that day week Bessie kept her appointment. But she kept it 
in vain. No Edward Lacey met her at the trysting spot. She waited 
an hour, pacing backwards and forwards in the lonely lane. ‘Then, 
sick at heart, she went home. 

What could have prevented him from keeping the appointment? 
Had he indeed been prevented, or had he stayed away on purpose ? 
Had he tired of her, and was this his way of owning it? She went 
over every particular of their last meeting. He had never seemed more 
loving, it was true. But—but—he had put off making her his wife 
“until he had given up business and was rich.” Surely, if he could 
give her that jewelled breast-pin and ring, he must be rich enough xow 
to be able to marry her? 

Debating thus with herself, sick with fears and doubts, Bessie went 
home. Days dragged by. She tried to occupy herself busily, assisting 
her father; she tried to hope for speedy tidings of Lacey. Again 
and again she stole away secretly to the spot where they were to have 
met, in the desperate hope of his being there ; again and again at 
the door of the little forge she stood, gazing towards the head of the 
muddy lane leading to the main road, in the yet more desperate hope 
that he might come riding into sight; but days turned into weeks, 
and he neither came nor sent. 

Bessie grew pale and silent. Her father pinched her cheek, asked 
her what ailed her, and bid her take a holiday from the work at the 
forge. Her aunt feared she might be sickening for the fever just 
then raging in some of the neighbouring villages. Bessie almost 
hoped she might be. 

Christmas came, and the New Year. Early in January, which was 
that year mild and muddy, some visitors dropped in at the forge one 
day—Mark Judd, a cousin of Seth Harlow, and his buxom jolly wife. 
The Judds considered themselves a good deal above the Harlows, for 
were they not fairly well-to-do hosiers in London? And the humble 
Hendon blacksmith had not heard or seen anything of them for years. 

But now it chanced that they had been making a little jaunt out to 
Finchley to see some relatives of Mrs. Judd, and her husband had said 
that they might as well come on as far as Hendon, and find out how 
matters fared with his cousin Harlow. 

They were delighted with Bessie’s beauty, much as the last three 
months had done towards dimming it; but they, especially the wife, 
were scandalised to hear of the part she took in the business. And 
when Aunt Ann, in concerned and affectionate tones, confided to Mrs. 
Judd how Bessie had lost colour, flesh, appetite and spirits in the last 
two or three months, the London hosier’s wife at once announced her 
intention of taking Bessie back with her to town on a visit; and 
inwardly she determined to keep the girl for good as her companion 
and assistant in the shop, and never let her return to such barbarous 
outlandish, unfeminine work as she had been permitted to do in her 
father’s forge. 
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Bessie agreed to go on a visit to the Judds’; and for the moment 
her listlessness and silence gave place to animation. The thought 
had struck her that in London she might see or hear tidings of 
—him. 

So the Judds put up at the tiny Hendon inn, and the next morning 
set off for town in their chaise, taking Bessie with them. 


The Judds’ shop was on old Holborn Hill—a dark little shop 
choke-full of goods. The house was a tall wooden one with gables. 
Over the shop was the best parlour, pride of Mrs. Judd’s heart, with 
its purple-moreen window-curtains, Pembroke table, chairs with wool- 
work backs and seats, mantelpiece ornamented with peacock-feathers 
in purple-and-gold jars, and framed samplers on the walls. Above 
this was the best bedroom, and above that again the attic assigned 
to Bessie Harlow—the attic from whose small window, pressing her 
hands to her bewildered head, the country girl looked down on the 
bustle and listened to the din of Holborn, the fleeting hope she had 
had in coming hither drooping as she looked and listened. 

The Judds were very kind to her. They took her to the play and 
showed her the great Garrick, then near the time of his retirement. 

“T wish it was summer,” said the good-natured Mrs. Judd, “ that 
we might take you to Vauxhall, and White Conduit House, and 
Mother Red Cap’s, and all those fine places ; that’s the sort of thing 
that a girl enjoys—especially a girl from the country! However, 
my dear, we must see what we can do for you in the way of 
pleasuring !” 

It was the very morning after Mrs. Judd had thus spoken, and 
Bessie had been about a week in London, that the girl, looking from 
her attic window down at the dark, noisy, crowded street, noticed 
that it was even more crowded than usual, and that the people were 
massing themselves on the pavements, and filling the windows of the 
houses as if expecting some show to pass along. She was still gazing 
down, wondering what it could be for which the momently-increasing 
throngs waited, when she became aware of Mrs. Judd’s voice calling 
excitedly up the dark, narrow staircase. 

‘* Bessie—Bessie Harlow, come away down to the parlour at once! 
Don’t lose a minute!” 

Bessie went down, to find her kinswoman in a flutter of excitement, 
but trying at the same time to be decorously grave. 

“Come in—come in, Bessie; you’re only just in time! Dear, 
dear, to think I never knew till just now that it was to be to-day!” 

“ What is it that is to be to-day, cousin?” 

“Why, to be sure, child, a hanging at Tyburn, and the cart will 
pass up Holborn Hill—the Heavy Hill, as they call it—in another 
minute from Newgate—a sight your coyntry eyes have never 
seen yet.” 

Bessie shuddered and drew back. 
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“T don’t think I want to see it, cousin.” 

“Why, to be sure, child, ’tis a sad sight, but ’tis one of the sights 
of London, and I siould not be doing my duty by you if I let you 
miss it; and to-day especially, for the criminal is no other than the 
notorious Jack Rann—him they call Sixteen-String Jack, from the 
bunch of sixteen ribbons he always wears at the knees of his small- 
clothes—captain of the band that has been the terror of the great road 
from Hyde Park to Barnet and beyond. ‘They stopped the London 
coach near Barnet one night last September, and got clear away then 
with hundreds of guineas ; but their leader was caught two days later 
over a paltry robbery in Gunnersbury Lane—a doctor of divinity who 
had but a few shillings upon him. Hear the shouting? He's 
coming now! Ah, dear, dear—he’s the hero of the London mob, is 
Jack Rann, and of more than the mob, if all one hears is true! They 
say that a great lady—the Lady Kitty Townshend—has tried every- 
thing to get him pardoned, for that, when he stopped her coach once 
at Finchley, she was so charmed with him that she gave him her 
diamond earrings right willingly, and a matter of a kiss into the 
bargain, and has been in love with him ever since.” 

The roar of the crowd in the street grew louder. Mrs. Judd threw 
up her window and looked out. 

“Here he comes! Lack-a-day, lack-a-day, he’s a proper young 
man! More’s the pity he should be bound for Tyburn! Coat and 
breeches and stockings all white, with red ribbons in his hat and 
bunches of red ribbons, sixteen in each, I dare swear, at his knees, 
and the nosegay in his hand that’s always given at St. Sepulchre’s 
church to poor souls on their way to Tyburn; and he’s bowing from 
side to side, as it might be from a box at the play, and laughing and 
jesting with the crowd. Ah, ’tisa rash, godless spirit in which to go 
to his death! And yet’twere even worse to see him trembling and 
afraid! Lack-a-day, lack-a-day, I might be a young wench from the 
way my heart aches for him! Come, Bessie—come and look!” 

But Bessie still hung back from the window shuddering. She 
could hear the crowd surging below, could hear the words they 
shouted out to the hero of the day; and in another moment the 
criminal’s own voice was audible through the open window. 

“Don’t miss such a fair chance as to-day gives you, lads, of plying 
your trade, and good luck toyou! The broadside that they’re selling 
as my last confession is all a lie—don’t forget that! And never say 
die, boys, even though you may have to do it before your time. I’ve 
no regrets save two, and one of those is that I swing for the old 
parson’s few paltry shillings instead of for the Crown jewels.” 

With a strange cry, Bessie Harlow hurried to the window and 
looked down at the cart as it rumbled slowly past beneath. In the 
same moment the occupant of the cart suddenly raised his eyes to the 
window and met the eyes of the girl standing there; his cheek grew 
pale, all the impudence and bravado died out of his face; and the 
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cart passed on, and the girl disappeared from the window, for she ha 
fallen down in a swoon. 
* * * * * 

So that was Bessie the blacksmith’s love-story. And that was why 
she returned to Hendon a changed girl, with all her bloom and sparkle 
and sauciness gone for ever, to be gradually transformed into the silent, 
lonely, dignified, middle-aged woman, plying her craft busily, and all 
heedless of the gazing strangers often standing before her forge. 

No plaint was Bessie ever known to utter to human ears over her ill- 
starred love-story ; by no novel or poem could she relieve her feelings, 
for it was all she could do to read; but she beat out her sorrow, her 
memories, her loneliness, on her anvil, she worked diligently and kept 
a brave face, and only herself knew with what longing she thought of 
that “night when no man can work,” nor yet feel sorrow and loneliness. 

It did not come to Bessie for long years. She was an elderly woman, 
almost past hard work, when the fever that had visited the village in her 
youth appeared again. And this time she was one of those to be laid 
low by it. The neighbours who nursed her, and the village apothecary 
who attended her, agreed from the first that it “went hard with her.” 

It was on the seventh day of her illness, a Sunday evening in early 
May, that the neighbour who was sitting by her bedside dropped asleep, 
and, on awaking, found the bed empty. At the same moment the 
woman became aware of sounds of hammering and clinking coming 
from the forge. Ina panic she went down, and there, in the forge, 
the furnace alight, was Bessie, in her short gown and leathern apron, 
working with the strength of the fever that shone in her eye and burnt 
on her worn cheek. Unheeding remonstrance and persuasion, she 
worked on finishing a horse-shoe and put it in the tank to cool. 

“The charge is a shilling, sir, if you please,” she said to some 
imaginary presence—‘“ that is, a shilling would be the charge on a 
week-day ; but I think my father would wish no money paid to-day, 
as it is the Sabbath, and I have but shod your horse so that life might 
not be lost by your delay. Will you not mount and away at once, 
sir, as so much depends on your speed ?” 

She listened to some imaginary voice, and then spoke again with 
the softness and shyness of a girl: 

“My name is Bessie Harlow. You can see me at work in the 
forge with my father most days, sir, if you should ride by.” 

A minute later she went to the open door of the forge, and in the 
deepening twilight of the spring evening seemed to watch someone 
away. ‘Then, as she turned back into the forge, the strength of the 
fever suddenly left her, and she fell helpless and unconscious on the 
ground. ‘The neighbour got help, and the sick woman was carried to 
her bed. A week later she was carried to the old churchyard, where 
now a neglected, half-obliterated stone marks the resting-place of 
Bessie the blacksmith. 














A SHORT TRIP IN CORSICA.* 


( Coma is, consider- 
ing its proximity to 
the mainland, the most 
neglected of islands so far 
as the tourist is concerned. 

True it is that its capital, 
Ajaccio, is well known as 
a winter resort, but even 
those who dare the dangers 
of the sea to reach 
Ajaccio, rarely face the 
discomfort of from twelve 
to twenty-four hours 
packed in a “diligence” in 
order to explore’ the 
interior: and thus it 
happens that I may be 
Bust OF NAPOLEON, BY CANOVA, AT AJACCIO. able to interest you 
in new scenery or amuse you with new faces. 

What induced me to visit this out-of-the-way and unprogressing 
home of bandits? 

The answer is simple if sad. I was ill, always ill, and I panted 
for a breath of sea air. Casting my eye over the map of the 
Mediterranean I saw Algiers and Tunis and Malta. The last was 
too far, the other two were broiling under the tropical sun in the 
middle of June. 

But there was Corsica, and I had read that it was a green isle like 
Ireland, so I said, if it is green there must be cool shade and freshness ; 
there may also be health and strength hiding amongst the mountains, 
and I will take my trout rod and explore, despite the dangers of 
peasants who carry their rifle “en bandoulitre ” and their revolver in 
their breeches pocket. 

The steamer left Marseille at 5 P.M. passing the celebrated Chateau 





* This paper was written some years ago, and in a few of the minor 
details the condition of the island has somewhat changed ; a little more 
civilisation may be found amongst the people, a little more comfort in the 
inns: for in these days of universal travelling, every year brings greater 
demands upon the resources of landlords and railways. But in the broad 
outlines the description is now, as it was then, a faithful representation of 
Corsica ;: and the author, having lived for many years almost within sight 
of the hills and cliffs that rise so calmly out of the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean, was especially fitted to the task he has undertaken. 
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d’If and the “ quarantaine” with its ships in limbo and its dreary 
barracks for suspected passengers. 

The evening was fine, the sea calm, the passengers few, and those 
few friendly. The cliffs near Marseille are white ; glowing white in 
sunshine and terribly dreary, without house or cultivation ; then there 
are picturesque islands equally sterile; then you pass “La Ciotat,” 
where there is a good bay and where the large steamers of the 
Cie. Transatlantique are constructed. All along the coast looking out 
upon well-known spots such as the bay of Toulon and our own dear 
mountains, Coudon and Faron and sweet Carquaranne, round the 
Isles of Hyéres, and in the distance the lights of St. Trapez, until we 
leave the mainland and steam away south-east for Ajaccio. 

But before this the dinner-bell rang; to which meal the calm sea 
enabled us to do justice ; and during which the captain bade us leave 
our seats and gaze upon the blood-red sun plunging into the deep. 

The passage takes eighteen hours, passed pleasantly enough in fine 
weather and with a limited number of passengers, but I should think 
those eighteen hours long indeed on a rough night, with four persons 
in each tiny cabin. The fare is, including dinner and a cup of bad 
coffee at 8 A.M. (without butter and with stale bread), thirty-six francs. 
I mention these details in order to indicate exactly the cost in case you 
should decide upon making the trip, and also to direct your attention 
to the points worthy of notice. 

During the night you may sit or sleep on deck, or chat or tell tales, 
and so I will tell you a short tale which has the advantage of being 
true, and which I can authenticate, being personally acquainted with 
the principal actors and hearing it from the lips of one of them that 
very night at sea. It is so strange that it needs all this authentication 
to make you believe it. 

At the time this paper was written there was a Russian ship of war 
anchored in the bay of Toulon. In Toulon there lives a Jewish 
merchant, native of Russian Poland, whose native language is Russian. 
Longing to see and speak to his compatriots he visited the ship and 
conversed with the sailors. Doubtless also he had an eye to business, 
being a ready-made tailor. One of the sailors addressed him thus: 

**T am a Roman Catholic and have not been to confession for two 
years while we have been cruising about, and I felt that I must go to 
confession at Toulon. There is a Russian chaplain on board here, 
but I am a Pole and do not belong to the Orthodox Russian Church. 
I am a Roman Catholic. Will you see the priest for me and be my 
interpreter ?” 

The Jew landed and called upon the arch-priest of the Cathedral 
at Toulon to whom he related what had passed. The priest was 
struck with the strangeness of the situation; a Russian Pole 
confessing to a French priest with a Jew as interpreter. On reflection 
he accepted, only he exacted that the Jew should swear upon the 
crucifix not to reveal the confession. The Jew flatly refused. He 
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would swear upon no crucifix as he was not a Christian. Neverthe- 
less the confession was accepted and the Jew can say truly that he 
has acted as half a Roman Catholic priest. I think I never heard a 
more remarkable case. 


It is morning, early morning, and we are entering the deep and 
beautiful bay of Ajaccio, The shore is mountainous, uncultivated. 
There is a road running along the shore dotted with little cupola-covered 
buildings. What can they be? ‘These are the burying-places of the 
people. They have cemeteries; but all who can afford the expense 
prefer buying a site, erecting a tomb (something like Absalom’s tomb 
at Jerusalem), and depositing their dead on shelves instead of 
committing them to the earth. 

I do not commend the practice. I have passed tombs in the 
country that were dangerous to health; and if all the people who 
have lived and died on earth had adopted this practice we should in 
this generation be living in the sixth or seventh storey of a house built 
upon the dead. 

At 10 A.M. we reach Ajaccio and land in boats, as there is not 
water enough alongside the quay. We make our way with difficulty 
to the Hotel de France, because nobody speaks French. It is all 
Corsican now, which is a dialect of Italian. 

On entering the arched passage to the hotel we are struck with 
the Eastern character of the buildings. It has wide dirty staircases 
with deep steps which lead everywhere and nowhere. You pass from 
one house to another through long dark passages ; you arrive at your 
own bedroom with its most primitive furniture, but you feel that it is 
clean—not clean in an English sense, but traveller’s-clean—it has no 
“biting beasties ” save flies and mosquitoes. Study well the intricacies 
of the building, or you will wander about in vain; and when you 
know your way go to the “salle 4 manger,” where you will find 
decent food—all cooked in oil and loaded with garlic, still, decent 
food. ‘There are two other hotels which they tell me are fitted up 
for English travellers, but I did not see their interiors, for the 
excellent reason that they were shut up, the season being ended. 


Ajaccio is not a town in any real sense. ‘True, it has some twenty 
thousand inhabitants, of which at least one-half must live like the 
Neapolitan lazzaroni on “ doing nothing,” but the business portion 
is infinitesimal. 

The Corsicans are a droll race. They are said to be above the 
average in intelligence, only this natural gift has suggested to them 
hatred of work, and life taken at its easiest. They all drink and 
smoke and talk. Most of them are very prompt to take offence, and 
equally prompt to put an end to the life of him who offends. They 
like money if they can get it in lumps without much trouble, whereas 
they will refuse prices current at Nice rather than quit the café where 
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they are talking or drinking. We wanted a carriage to take us to 
Corté, and went about to see if we could get one instead of packing 
ourselves away in the overcrowded diligence. Each man asked the 
highest conceivable price, and when we said, “ But Corsica is a cheap 
country, and you ask Paris prices,” they replied naively enough : “ Yes, 
but so few people come here that we are forced to make them pay 
when we catch them.” 

The air of Ajaccio is like champagne. It has also a beautiful 
boulevard, upon which many fine villas are erected, and from which 
there are lovely views of sea and mountain. And yet I do not think 
Ajaccio healthy. On its eastern side there are vast swamps which 
breed fever. I do not speak from books, but from personal experience, 
being myself a sort of health barometer since I caught (years ago) 
fever at Damascus. ‘The very evening of my arrival I had an attack 
of fever, which never left me till I climbed the snow-clad mountains 
of Corté. 

Life at Ajaccio is dull, infinitely dull. ‘There are no decent shops, 
there is no theatre except in full season, the band plays only twice a 
week, and the officers sit all day long at the cafés, When the sun 
sets, the whole population turns out to perform the stated exercise 
of a walk up and down the great square, like the Polar bears at the 
Zoo. They talk for hours and never run dry. To me it is marvellous 
what they find to talk about, but so it is, and as a truthful narrator 
I must chronicle the fact. There are two statues of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, one facing the port and the other facing the great bay. 
The latter is equestrian on a pedestal, at the four corners of which 
stand in mournful silence his four brothers. As a work of art it is 
not first-rate. 

Naturally enough, you suppose that the Corsicans are great Bona- 
partists, but I doubt the fact. On the contrary, I believe that this 
spirit is confined to a few retired officials and officers, while the great 
mass is Republican. 

Bonaparte only visited Corsica once after he took his great flight — 
on his return from the campaign in Egypt. 

The Napoleons have done little or nothing for Corsica save placing 
their relations in lucrative situations or surrounding themselves with 
astute Corsicans as agents of police. The proof is patent. There is 
not a single railway in the island, and the great central route of 
communication between Ajaccio and Bastia was made by Louis 
Philippe. 

When I say that there is no railway I must explain myself. A 
railway has been making for years and years which all will admit is a 
difficult undertaking, as it pierces mountains and spans gulfs, and 
there it is, finished here and there, hardly begun in other places. It 
has cost millions of francs. It never can pay its expenses, and he 
would be a bold man who would dare to predict the year of its 
completion. At the present moment the works are stopped, France 
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having spent the money on Madagascar and Tonkin which she had 
set apart for useful public works. 

There are all sorts of legends about Napoleon afloat in the island, 
one of which connects itself with a sweet and lonely spot to which 
he was said to have been in the habit of retiring to brood over the 
future empire which he was destined to create. 

Its authenticity is more than doubtful, as he left the island to go 
to school at Brienne at nine years of age, and his uncle, Cardinal 
Fesch, only bought the place after he was twenty years old. 

The only member of the family—Cardinal Fesch—who seems to 
have had any regard for his native town, made a great collection of 
pictures and works of art at Rome, which he designed for his native 
town ; but his executors sold all that was worth having and pocketed 
the money, leaving only a few almost worthless pictures for the 
museum. 

The house in which Napoleon was born has an inscription indicating 
the fact, only it is not the real house, which was burnt down, but one 
built on its site. Still, his worshippers cultivate the shrine, and have 
planted in a little garden facing the house a palm-tree on the day of 
the birth of the Prince Imperial, and a sprig of ivy gathered from his 
grave at Chislehurst. 

Indeed, it is both a sad and solemn fact that this Corsican 
adventurer, who became the great despot of the civilised world, 
and who was certainly a great man, is almost forgotten in his native 
land less than a century after his death. 

As we were about to make our way into the interior, visiting 
mountain passes and fishing in remote rivers, it was necessary to 
inform ourselves about the spirit of the rural population and 
to see whether we incurred any danger. We had made the 
acquaintance of a real Corsican at Marseille, whose statements 
entirely agreed with those of other Corsicans whom we had met or 
sought out on the “ Littoral.” 

Bandits do still exist in the island, but, what do bandits mean? 
Are they public robbers, or what are they? You may accept of me 
the real and exact solution of this question, for since then I have 
met them, seen and conversed with them, and quite understand what 
they are. 

The “vendetta” is, if not only Corsican, entirely Corsican. It 
means that when a quarrel arises which ends in bloodshed, the 
nearest relation is bound to avenge the bloodshed. A vendetta can 
only end by the death of every member of the family engaged in it. 
Thus, a man is killed in quarrel, his brother is bound to kill the 
murderer, and, naturally the brother of the murderer is equally bound 
to the same revenge. Of necessity, this vendetta is endless ; the only 
possible way of closing it, is to kill every single member of one of the 
families engaged in the vendetta, and this is often accomplished. 

When a man has killed another in vengeance, he flies to the 
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mountains, or as they express it here, “il garde la campagne.” 
There he stays for years and years, often for all his life, issuing forth 
from time to time to kill another and another member of the family 
he hates. There are hundreds of “ bandits” at the present day in 
Corsica. Some of them have killed one, some two, and some ten or 
a dozen of their fellow-creatures. 

Of course the other family may follow them up, but the chances 
are not equal. The outlaw has become a wild beast, is always on 
the watch, and is hidden in inaccessible rocks. They seem to 
delight in shooting the gendarmes. I asked one of them whether 
they ever killed the gendarmes, and he replied, “Oui, on en tue 
quelques uns,” with a sort of malicious gleam of satisfaction. Their 
relations supply them with necessaries, and they sometimes get a few 
days’ work at the mines before the police get scent of them ; otherwise, 
they live by shooting and fishing. Robbers they are not, nor have I 
ever heard of an instance of their molesting foreigners or others. 
But murderers they certainly are. Some time ago, I read in a 
Corsican paper of twelve such murders in a single month, one of 
which took place at midday in a public square, and the victim was a 
gendarme ; the assassin, of course, escaped. 

Under these circumstances the police are heavily armed all over 
the island. They carry swords and revolvers whether on duty or not, 
and are always at war with the whole rural population. 

Here is one fact among many. 

A curé on the mainland in France heard that his brother had been 
shot. He instantly left his parish, proceeded to the spot and shot 
the murderer; then he took to the mountains, where he stayed over 
twelve years. I did not hear his end, or whether he is still alive. 

There is a family, now grown rich, which lives on the slopes of the 
Monte d’Oro near Bocognano. It is a family of bandits, known and 
even respected, which had been visited by my informant, an Italian, 
as well as by English and other travellers. ‘Two brothers of this 
family are known to have killed over thirty men. At the present 
moment, they have retired from the trade, and are even tolerated by 
the police. Let me correct this statement. It was not thirty men 
which this Italian, who knew them intimately, said they had killed, 
but he averred that one brother had killed twenty-seven, and the 
other thirty-three. You see that I do not deal in exaggeration. 


Having thus given you a general idea of position, climate, and life 
in Corsica, I will proceed to describe some of its most remarkable 
and picturesque towns and villages. It is impossible, within the 
limits of an article, to take you over the whole island; nor is it 
necessary ; for in wisely choosing representative places we may, in 
some sense, make you familiar with the whole. 

The post-messageries run daily over all the practicable roads. 
Their fare is high, but, considering the fearful ascents, their speed is 
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splendid. ‘They change horses every fifteen or twenty miles, taking 
sometimes three only, sometimes four or even five, as the ascent may 
require, 

The coupé has only three places, or in other words, room for two, 
into which they stuff three, and the fare from Ajaccio to Corté is 
fifteen francs. ‘They are almost always full, so that, if you can afford 
it, you had better take the whole coupé days before, and even then 
you will find thirteen hours cooped up in a little box fatiguing 
enough. ‘The journey should be made in the day, not in the night, 
for it would be impossible to describe the beauty of the scenery, to 
miss which would be to lose the object of your visit to Corsica. 
You may hire a private carriage for eighty francs, in which case you 
must sleep on the road at Bocognano and rough it in an execrable 
hotel. 

This village is lovely enough, but as the best hotels are bad, and 
the second-rate worthy of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, it 
stands to reason that village taverns are not to be lightly incurred. 
With the post you do the whole distance in thirteen hours, because 
relays of horses are provided at frequent intervals. ‘The distance is 
about fifty-two miles. 

I do not remember ever before to have seen such a mingled 
loveliness of lofty mountains and park-like greenery as I have just 
visited towards the end of June. ‘The chestnuts, oaks, and beeches 
are of surpassing beauty. Many of the trees are four and five feet in 
diameter ; they may be much more, but I am careful to speak within 
the mark. 

They are sometimes disposed in groups and surrounded by 
meadows, so as to lead the imagination away to our English parks. 
At other times, they creep up the mountain sides, until stopped by 
the granite peaks, often over two thousand feet in height, whose 
summits are capped with snow. Here and there one sees a faint 
effort at cultivation, sometimes a few remnants of vineyards which the 
phylloxera has destroyed, but generally Nature reigns unmolested. 

The people had got hold of an idea that I was in quest of land for 
the plantation of vines or primeurs, and were eager to persuade me to 
stay with them. 

I will not deny that, as one deeply engaged in these pursuits, I 
kept my eyes open, but the difficulties of communication, and the 
indolence of the people, quickly discouraged me. Nevertheless, I 
consider the idea worthy of deeper study by a younger man, as the 
soil and climate are, in certain situations, eminently favourable for 
such an undertaking. 

Do not exact of me a description of each village perched upon the 
mountains, or nestling in the hollows. Guide-books will tell you all 
that, whereas I will tell you what they dare not. Suffice it to say 
that they are all pretty old Italian villages, with their ‘ clocher,” and 
their old lofty houses huddled together like sheep who fear a wolf. 
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Bocognano is, perhaps, worthy of a special mention, as possessing 
some modern buildings, as being on the high road about half-way, 
and as putting forth some sort of claim to what the French call an 
“ avenir.” 

We stopped at about 7 p.m. for an hour to take our supper at 
Virario, having previously propitiated the conductor by a generous 
tip, which enabled him to join us at table. 

In appearance the inn was wretched enough, and yet they seemed 
to serve up a decent succession of “plats.” For myself I cannot 
speak, having been wretchedly ill of the fever which I caught at 
Ajaccio, but my companion and fellow-worshipper of Isaak Walton 
ate with an excellent appetite. 
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He was kind enough, also, to hunt the village for a druggist’s shop, 
where he might buy a little quinine for me, without success. He 
even pushed his investigations to the extent of summoning the village 
doctor to yield and deliver up to him some of that precious drug, 
only when the good man found the box where the quinine once lived, 
he discovered that it was empty; which was probably the case, also, 
with all his other boxes, as he was a mere peasant who spoke nothing 
but Corse, and was, what is called in France, only an “ officier 
de santé.” 


Corté at last, and right glad was I to arrive there. 
It was midnight and all the waiters and watchers more than half 
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asleep, as might be expected of men who sit up night after night for 
the arrival of the diligence. We were lucky in the selection of our 
hotel—the Pascal Paoli—for it was clean and the rooms allotted to 
us newly furnished. The food was good, the people were attentive, 
and the bill not exorbitant, the rate of living being eight francs per 
diem without extras. 


Seaside towns rarely represent the nationality of the people. They 
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adapt themselves to commerce, to the entertainment of strangers, and 
to the changing manners of the world with which they are in constant 
communication. You must dive into the heart of the country if you 
want to see the people at home. 

Corté is the heart of Corsica. It owes to its mountain ramparts, 
and to its deep surrounding gorges, the important place which it has 
occupied in the history of the island. There Paoli fought for the 
independence of his country against the Genoese and the French. 
As early as the ninth century it was a fortress. The French only 
conquered it in 1769. 
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For ages it was the capital, but has fallen before the pleasure-loving 
Ajaccio and the trade-loving Bastia, both situated on the sea. It has 
now only about five thousand five hundred inhabitants who live, one 
scarcely knows how, since their vines have disappeared. 

Yet they do live, most of them crowded into the old houses 
huddled together round the citadel or near the Cathedral, in such a 
state of dirt and poverty that typhoid fever is a permanent resident 
and sweeps off its victims year after year. 

Were it not for the fact that the number of French officials is legion, 
and that they create a little world of sub-officials who minister to them, 
many a French town would be deserted, and first of all Corté itself. 

There are a few miserable shops, containing so few articles that one 
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CHIAVARI, NEAR AJACCIO. 


must send seventy kilometres to Bastia for all one requires ; there are 
so many cafés that if only one person sat down in each café a large 
part of the population would be represented ; and yet many of these 
cafés are full as early as 8 a.M., full of people sitting at tables and 
drinking absinthe as if it were the only occupation of their lives. 

The natives receive but a few halfpenny papers, for which they do 
not exhibit the eagerness of the generality of Frenchmen, and yet 
they talk or rather scream and gesticulate all day long as if each word 
was of importance to the State. ’ 

Can anyone tell me wat they talk about? I cannot imagine. 
Often indeed have I engaged in their conversation, but in half an hour 
I felt pumped out and they felt constrained, but as soon as I left them 
they went at it again, with voice and fist as before. 
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With all this talk you would expect a fund of gathered information 
Not a bit of it. It is harder to get an answer to a direct question 
from a Corse than from an Irishman. They pretend not to hear, not 
to understand, and at last not to know. It is the old tale of the 
suspicion of the savage towards civilisation or the civilised man. 
They all go more or less to Bastia. From Bastia there are not more 
than four or five boats a week to the Continent and yet we could not 
find one man in Corté, not even the clerk of the messageries, who 
could tell us about one single boat. 

As to the place—well, I am in love with it. The air restored me. 
I breathed it with delight. The mountains never for an instant lose 
their attractions, always seem to smile at you, often from out the 
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passing clouds. ‘The rivers run wide and deep, dashing against rocks, 
roaring down cascades, or rippling over pebbles—always clear as 
crystal, inviting you to plunge into and bathe in their delightful pools. 
Best of all, to the lover of Nature, you can be alone all day long, 
losing yourself in dreams and contemplation ; for of population outside 
the limits of the town there is none. 

Only to be alone you must have worn off the edge of the curiosity 
of the savages, who stare at you as they would at a strange animal, or 
follow you as if on the watch to see what your manners and customs 
may be. 

As we left the hotel, rods in hand, for our first day at the river, 
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we were met and accosted by a band of real city arabs, as sharp 
and as dirty as could be found in London or Paris. They asked 
us all sorts of questions and were quite up to chaff if we chaffed 
them. 

Arrived at the river’s bank, they watched us take out our rods with 
almost mute wonder, until we began to cast, when they nearly all 
undressed and slipped into the pools, where they rolled about and 
watched us still. ‘Those who did not bathe threw sticks and stones 
into the river, making all hope of fishing within half a mile impossible. 
’T was useless to scold, so we laughed and left the spot. Useless effort. 
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They followed like flies until so far off the town that they lost the 
smell of the gutters, and longing for it returned to their wallowing in 
the mire. 

We had scarcely got to work again, and I must confess, without 
success, when a troop of overffifty ladsjof all - led in brigades by 
priests, swarmed about us. x. 

These were the seminarists, or boys about to be made into 
priests, and—must I say it ?—very funny little and big boys were 
they. First I offered them some goat’s milk to drink which a passing 
goatherd had just milked for’me. 
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They all refused. I asked why? They said it was “ défendu.” 

The priest came up while I was talking to them, no doubt to 
watch and listen, yet was he courteous, and to him also I offered my 
milk. In vain; with smiles and thanks he declined. Then I talked 
to another group, asking them why they did not bathe? They 
replied, it was “défendu.” Ah! thought I, those little “gamins” 
we first met are happier than these budding ecclesiastics; yet did 
they stick to me so tightly that my companion caught one of them 
with his hook instead of a fish, and they made me catch my hook in 
my coat, and then made it impossible to get it out, as at least ten 
heads interposed to have a look at it. 

Fishing was hopeless for that day; so we clambered up to the 
mountain road and saw the women coming home astride upon mules 
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and donkeys, or carrying on their poor heads mountains of new hay, 
but we did not see any men engaged in that rather painful occupation ; 
those we did see ambled along comfortably free. 


Where the mountain does not dip its foot in the stream, there the 
forest begins to assert itself. 

You may wander knee-deep in bracken, or collect ferns, or repose 
beneath the chestnuts. It seems to be a primitive forest and is 
difficult for pedestrians owing to its many stone boulders and 
trickling rills ; yet it cannot be primitive, for the chestnuts belong to 
the town, and are let out at one penny per tree when the fruit is ripe. 
I saw new plantations six or seven kilometres up a steep ravine, and 
even above on the mountain side. 

Chestnuts are the staple produce of Corsica, I know not whether 
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they are exported, or whether they are all consumed by the 
inhabitants, who, in the latter case, must have plenty to eat. But 
such food, baked chestnuts or dried chestnuts ground into flour, is 
sweet and sickly. 

This is “polenta,” the food of the Italians, who swarm over in 
winter to do the work which the idle Corsicans neglect, for thirty sous 
a day, or a little more than a shilling of our money. It costs here in 
Bastia twenty centimes a livre, which is about a pound and a quarter ; 
from which it results that near a river where water is fresh and sweet 
the Italian lives for about four sous a day, and can, after four months’ 
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work in Corsica, take home a little fortune, even after paying some 
forty francs for his passage to and fro. 

The Corsicans hate the Italians. They say that they are the 
authors of all the crimes which are committed, and to a certain extent 
this is true; but it is also true that a very large proportion of the 
convicted criminals were born and bred in the island itself. 

None of us on the Littoral love these Italians. Whatever they 
may be in their own land, it is certain that abroad they are 
a very dangerous class, apt to quarrel, and free in the use of the 
knife. . 

There was a troupe of wandering Italian artists performing in a 
room which serves for a theatre. We did not attend their 
performance, and I only mention them to introduce a rather 
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characteristic episode of Italian doggedness when the struggle for life 
goes hard. 

The waiter at our hotel did everything, and did all very decently 
indeed. He served three separate dining-rooms all used at the same 
time. In each of these rooms there were several people dining at 
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once, and for each person there were several courses or “ plats,” yet 
nobody was kept waiting, nobody complained. 

Early in the morning he cleaned the rooms, the boots, the cutlery, 
etc. At night he attended the diligence and carried the baggage. 
He was, as I said, alone, and worked from 5.30 A.M. till 1.30 A.M. 

I took an interest in him and he told me his history. 
He had come to Corté years before with his wife, as actors in this 
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very troupe. The season was bad; they were reduced to misery. 
Determined not to go home as a beggar, he took the position of garcon, 
which happened to be vacant at the time, and he has stuck to it 
with success. Holding his hands apart to indicate a lump about the 
size of a loaf, he said : 

“T will work and work, but never go home till I have earned a 
‘gros magot, grand comme ceci.’” And he added: “I am well on 
the road.” 

One day we engaged a fisherman as guide up the river “ Restonica ” 
between the gorges of “ Monte Rotondo.” 

Our guide proved to be a real bandit restored by verdict of jury 
to innocence and civil life. 

About three years before our visit, Corté had been the theatre of a 
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most brutal massacre, which, if it does not prove the bloodthirsty 
nature of the people, at least shows that they lose all human pity and 
all self-control at the sight of blood. 

A tribe of gipsies, some thirty in number, had established them- 
selves outside the town, occupying themselves as tinkers. 

They went about collecting the injured pots and pans, as also all that 
needed retinning, and were welcomed by the inhabitants. But, alas! 
when the vessels were returned, many were found to have been 
wilfully injured in order to make an excuse for mending them, and 
prices were demanded which amounted to nothing less than robbery. 

As the operation had been extensive, a deep feeling of wrong, with 
a desire for revenge, sprang up, and the smouldering fire was fanned 
into a flame one day by a stupid woman rushing into the town 
exclaiming : 
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“The gipsies are murdering the children bathing in the river.” 

Some colour was given to her statement by the sound of rapidly 
discharged firearms, which it subsequeutly appeared arose from the 
gipsies firing their revolvers into the air on being menaced by the 
crowd, 

The brave men of Corté at once armed themselves with their guns, 
and meeting one of the gipsies quietly walking down the street shot 
him dead without further inquiries. ‘Then they rushed towards the 
encampment and shot a poor woman who had an infant at her breast, 
besides killing or wounding as fast as they could reload. Prebably 
they would have massacred the whole tribe had not the Procurator of 
the Republic headed the brigade of gendarmes and stopped the fight. 

When calmness was restored, the situation was found to be this: 
the men of Corté had killed four persons and wounded others, while 
they had not even received a scratch. 

The Procurator, an energetic man from the mainland, was 
indignant. He vowed that none of the murderers should escape 
punishment and succeeded in arresting two men red-handed on the 
spot. Most of the Corsicans slipped through his fingers and took to 
the mountains ; amongst these fugitives was our guide. 

According to his own account, he seemed to have passed two years 
very pleasantly in hunting and fishing and only returned when he had 
secured a verdict of acquittal under the régime of a new Procurator, 
who was more leniently disposed when the memory of the awful scene 
had died away. The only persons punished were one Italian and 
one Corsican, as also the woman who spread the false news. 

Soon after his rehabilitation our guide resumed his “ métier” of 
poacher ; for poacher he is and was, 

By him and others like him line-fishing is destroyed ; nor will any 
fish remain in the rivers in the course of a few years. ‘They have 
nets for fishing the pools, nets for barring or dragging the whole 
stream, and, worse still, they use nux vomica to poison, and even 
dynamite to blow up the fish. 

But a little while after his return, not content with the wholesale 
destruction of fish by nets, he went out with a charge of dynamite, 
which burst before he was ready and blew off his right hand. People 
said that it was God's punishment of a murderer who had escaped 
human justice. But he made light of it, and had become so dexterous 
with his stump, that, seated on a stone at the river’s side, he tied two 
tlies for us in a few minutes. 

As soon as we reached a favourable spot our guide took off his 
boots and socks, and jumping from boulder to boulder amongst the 
roaring current, fished each little eddy and pool. We could not walk 
bare-footed or follow him in his leaps with naked feet, so had little 
chance, while the fish which he caught were so small that they did 
not repay the effort. Therefore I say, disciples of Isaak, do not visit 
Corsica with any hope of sport. Fish there were “en musse,” fish 
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there are in plenty, fish soon there will be none. Those which still 
remain are as wild as wild can be, dodging nets and dynamite day and 
night ; they will not let you approach to throw a line, or touch your 
fly when it drops over their heads. 

The distance from Corté to Bastia is seventy kilometres, the fare 
ten francs, the duration of the journey seven hours. 

It is a beautiful drive, although the scenery is not as grand as that 
from Ajaccio to Corté. There is more cultivated land, and there are 
many large vineyards which have as yet escaped the ravages of the 
phylloxera. 

One feels quite fresh and happy driving for hours alongside a 
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bright river which skirts the road, and which is full of trout. The 
coupé was smaller than usual, but we had it to ourselves, having paid’ 
for three places instead of two. 

A priest tried to insinuate himself into our good graces in order to 
get the third place, but we were deaf to his pleadings, and persuaded 
him that it was better for his health to perch himself on the 
banquette, which perforce he did. He proved, during the -dinner- 
hour, to be a pleasant companion; only it was quite too hot to let 
him into the coupé—nor did he seem discontented with his own 
place. 
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Bastia is the commercial centre of Corsica. Its streets are 
bordered by lofty houses. It has fine shops. There is an air of 
movement and life which is not to be met with elsewhere. We went 
to the Hotel Lingeneur where we were comfortable enough, living in 
private apartments away from the hotel proper, and only appearing 
there at meals. There were five bed-rooms in our suite of apart- 
ments, with two sitting-rooms, to all of which we obtained access by a 
latchkey, letting ourselves in from the grand public staircase at any 
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hour of the day or night without any sort of attention on the part of 
the people of the hotel. 

This sort of life is very free and very funny. After lunch or 
dinner we had to look out for ourselves, the only recreation being the 
café, which, as we knew nobody, was dull enough. The church of 
St. John the Baptist is fine and worthy of a visit. Priests and 
monks and nuns abound, for Bastia is ultra-clerical. Merry May has 
long been givén over to the “cultus” of the Virgin, and it is only of 
late years that the whole of June has been similarly devoted to the 
“ cultus ” of “le sacré cceur,” with as many services and processions as 
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once belonged only to May. Soon, I suppose, each day of the whole 
year will have its religious excitement. 

The Place St. Nicholas forms a very fine rendezvous in the cool 
evening hours for the population. It faces the sea, and the hours of 
the promenade are enlivened twice a week by the strains of the 
military band of the regiment garrisoned in the island. 

And here I draw to a close, not because there is not much more 
to say, but because I have said enough to give a general idea of 
Corsica, its people and its scenery, and enough to put those in the 
way of visiting it who may be attracted by what I have related. All 
such may be quite at ease as to their personal safety. All they have 
to consider is their physical strength, their ability to bear the long 
hours of coaching, and to endure the fatigues of rough forest walking, 
and steep mountain climbs. If they are strong they may pass a 
month here with great pleasure, and in perfect health, 

C. H, 
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“T FOUND you in the spring-time 
And glory of your days ; 
There shone upon your pathway 
Unclouded sunshine rays. 
I came—no fault of mine, love— 
But fate’s resistless hand, 
I leave you now on stormy seas 
Far out of sight of land.” 


“The glory of my spring-time, 
The sunshine on my way, 
Was but the transient brightness 
Of passing summer day. 
It faded with the roses, 
And as the lilies die ; 
But you have brought me Love—the flower 
Of immortality.” 


“ Farewell! May saints award you 
The crown that sorrow wears!” 


“ Farewell! Good angels guard you 
Till there be no more tears!” 
C, E. MEETKERKE. 
VOL, LXVI. H 











AT CROSS PURPOSES. 


By CHRISTIAN BuRKE, 
3 


" [ BERE are tracts of years in the lives of most people that seem 

to stretch out like a long and level highway, from which events 
both near and far are more or less clearly discernible. Then some 
sharp, unexpected turn in the road of circumstance brings the traveller 
face to face with sudden, unlooked-for crises, to which it now seems 
to him all the monotonous past has been tending, and which promises 
to shape and colour all the future. 

Such a crisis appeared to Martin Dennistoun to have fallen upon 
him with all the overwhelming force of the unforeseen. 

He was trying to think it calmly out that evening as he stood 
leaning on a gate in the upland meadow, looking with troubled eyes at 
the familiar landscape dear to him from the time when first his baby 
feet had staggered to and fro among the tall grasses; days when the 
bearded grain waved like a miniature forest above the shining curly 
head. 

For eight-and-twenty years Nature had wrought with him her magic 
arts, and had rarely failed to gain his ear. For eight years now the 
land round the Denne for many a mile had been his own, adding yet 
another link between it and him. But to-night the peaceful voices 
brought him little pleasure ; rather the intense stillness and tranquillity 
threw into yet more painful relief the jarring contest going on in the 
young man’s mind. 

It was very early in the autumn. The harvest had been an un- 
usually late one, and here and there on the hillside a field of 
unreaped corn still waved golden and fruitful in the evening sunshine. 
Swallows were skimming and circling round a neighbouring pool, 
uttering their shrill, joyous cries, and meditating doubtless on their 
approaching journey southward. A certain crispness in the yet 
warm air, a fainter tinge in the blue overhead, warned those who would 
heed them that the Indian summer, which has such a subtle fascination 
all its own, would be of but short duration. 

Martin Dennistoun stood there listless and idle, his arms crossed 
on the topmost bar of the creaking gate, and saw, yet failed to see, 
the pageant of the year which was passing before his eyes. He, too, 


was 


“Looking on the happy Autumn fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more.” 
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Yet the days that were gone from him were not of the past ; these 
might have at least left a priceless treasure of remembrance. They 
were days that had never yet been—beautiful shining vistas that 
the future was to make his own, castles in the air which had fallen 
into shattered ruins, houses built on the shifting sands of this uncertain 
life. Great indeed had been the fall thereof. 

Mechanically he drew from the inner pocket of his rough Tweed 
coat a thin, faintly-scented envelope, and spreading out the closely- 
written flimsy sheets it contained, began to read once more the 
innocent-looking epistle which was nevertheless going to make havoc 
of all his hopes. As he read on, the lines on the broad, sunburnt 
forehead deepened with anxiety, and his lips curled somewhat scorn- 
fully as he reached the closing page, wherein the writer subscribed 
herself 

“ Your distracted, yet affectionate sister-in-law, 
* Rosa MINERVA DENNISTOUN.” 


Distracted or not, Mrs. Allen Dennistoun was one of those remark- 
ably foolish women who yet possess a iaculty for shifting the burdens 
and difficulties caused by their folly on to the shoulders of others, 
which almost amounts to genius—a faculty which her hapless husband, 
and since his death his only brother, had learnt to recognise much to 
their cost. 

The elder Dennistoun had left the old home when Martin was little 
more than a boy. Disliking the quiet monotony of a farmer’s life, 
when his father died he sold out his share in the property and set up 
with the proceeds in business in London, having married early a 
pretty, empty-headed girl, who brought a little money and an utter 
lack of common-sense into the partnership. 

He was one of those affectionate, well-meaning, yet weak people 
with whom a sensible wife might have had great influence. As it 
was, business depressions, the struggle to get on, his own and his 
wife’s extravagances, and the cares and anxieties of a young family 
springing up around him, proved too much for his strength. His 
health broke down, and three years before, he had quietly slipped out 
of the battle which was against him, leaving the burden and heat of 
the day to his brother, whom he constituted his children’s guardian. 
Since that time Mrs. Allen had contrived to be a pretty sharp thorn 
in the flesh to her long-suffering kinsman, and now her feather-headed 
folly had reached a climax. 

Tired with the struggle of keeping up appearances, sick of small 
means and the sordid side of poverty which her reckless ways and 
bad management kept turned towards her, she had been bitten with 
an uncontrollable mania for speculating, with the usual fesults of 
those that play with fire. 

Unable to withstand his wife’s tearful entreaties, Allen had left the 
gteater part of his small capital in her hands, and this she speedily 
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entrusted to designing companies whose securities were as rotten as 
the paper on which they printed their flaring advertisements. She 
had sedulously kept her own counsel until the mischief was irre- 
trievable; but now she wrote to consult her brother-in-law, or 
rather to apprise him of her ruined fortunes; and to announce her 
intention of coming forthwith to live at Denne Farm, as the only 
possible step to avert starvation from herself and her four fatherless 
children. 

One of her own relatives indeed, bitterly angry as he was with 
herself, had offered to adopt her eldest boy; ‘“‘ but never, never” 
would she be parted from her darlings ‘‘so long as her kind Martin 
would share what he had with them, even if it were but a crust.” 
For herself she cared but little. Any wretched hovel would serve for 
her to hide her weary head ; but to Allen’s children she knew he 
would not refuse the little she asked—the old roof to cover them and 
enough bread to eat. 

It was entirely characteristic of her that she waited for no invitation, 
but merely recorded the day on which she and “ her flock” might be 
met at the little wayside station. Silly as she was, she had wit enough 
to gauge the kind of nature on which she traded with considerable 
accuracy, and relied securely on that stern, unbending sense of duty 
which would disregard its own personal sacrifices. 

And after all, Martin told himself, what else could he have done 
had she gone through the formality of asking his permission? They 
were his dead brother’s children, and since their mother was what she 
was, was there not all the more reason that he should stand between 
them and the dire calamity into which her foolishness had brought 
them? And Joyce but as he breathed that name he laid his head 
down upon his arms and groaned aloud in his misery, for it seemed 
to him that death itself were easier than that thing which he was 
called upon to do. 

Is it easy to cut off the right hand, to pluck out the right eye? 
Then it is a small thing for a man to tear out the love of his life 
from his heart, and to cast all the sweet, delicious hopes and dreams 
of years to the four winds of heaven! 

Yet, for Martin Dennistoun, there was only one straight way amid 
all the tangle of perplexity that had fallen across his path; and along 
that road he must walk, even though it led from the pleasant 
habitations of men out into the dreary wilderness. 

As he stood there'thinking of all the past, it seemed to him that 
there surely had never been a time when he had not loved Joyce 
Aveling, although at first it was but with the light-hearted fancy of a 
happy lad for the winsome little maid of ten, who was then not too 
‘dignified to look up at him with mischievous blue eyes, through a 
mist of tangled curls, under the shade of her white sunbonnet. 

. Had they always been together, it is possible that the fancy might 
‘not have ripened into any deeper feeling, but there had been long 
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gaps and separations in their intercourse. Mr. Aveling, a prosperous 
well-to-do country lawyer, of a type now rapidly passing away, had 
been ambitious for his only child. She was clever beyond the run 
of girls, or so he thought, and school and college filled up her time 
for many a long day, so that it was only on rare holiday occasions 
that she shone like a star upon Martin’s horizon, and always as it 
seemed to him with some new and wonderful growth of mind or 
person. 

A year or more ago, however, Mr. Aveling had at last allowed 
himself the pleasure to which he had looked forward so long, and 
brought his daughter home for good to the quiet, rambling old house 
on the outskirts of the market town, and barely a short three miles 
away from the Denne. 

And from that time it seemed to Martin that the world had taken 
a new lease of existence. 

The practical, reserved young farmer rushed headlong into love, 
and saw everything through a rosy glow that shed its strange 
enchantment over the commonest facts of every-day life. No doubt 
the object of his admiration came in also for some of that trans- 
figuring light; and yet Joyce Aveling in the bloom of her youth was 
well worthy of as chivalrous a lover as ever fell to a girl’s lot. It was 
not so much her beauty—for she was beautiful, with the vigour and 
radiancy of girlhood just passing into perfected womanhood—it was 
rather the lovely soul looking out from the sweet, blue eyes, as 
through a luminous window, that won once and for ever the young 
man’s heart. 

But as yet he had made no sign, or so he thought. 

Reliant and determined as he was in other matters, in love he was 
strangely humble and diffident ; and although the old lawyer shrewdly 
suspected what made his younger neighbour so eager to catch at any- 
thing that might be construed into a pretext for a visit, he was well 
content to let things take their course. Martin had spoken no open 
word ; and if the girl herself in some dim recess of her own heart 
knew the meaning of it all, it must have been by an answering thrill 
which made this friendship, as she called it, the most precious 
possession of her life. 

But the man never suspected this. In his blindness he thought 
his secret was still his, else even he might have faltered on the course 
he had cut out for himself. But grey eyes can speak as clearly as 
blue ones, and when the whole soul is absorbed in one passionate 
emotion, it is difficult to prevent every indication of the hidden 
feeling. 

The way had not been altogether open. Mr. Aveling might have 
looked higher for his daughter than a country gentleman-farmer with 
already many claims upon him. Mrs. Allen Dennistoun was at all 
times certain to be a drag upon the wheels ; and in the old-fashioned 
rose-scented parlour, Martin’s mother sat in her easy chair, her 
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sightless eyes bent by force of habit on the knitting which busied her 
deft thin fingers, while her ears listened with preternatural acuteness 
for her son’s step in the hall, or the sound of his cheery voice, and 
heard them both with a smile of satisfaction long before they were 
audible to any one else. No bride would ever displace that peaceful, 
gentle presence ; but Joyce, he knew, would love his mother, and be 
loved by her; he would but be giving her the daughter for whom she 
had always longed. 

For the rest, the last two years had been prosperous ; the lynx-eyed 
old lawyer was a good friend of his, in spite of his sarcastic speeches ; 
he need not wait much longer. But a week ago, he had said to 
himself, with a smile at the whimsical fancy, at Martinmas he would 
put his fate to the test, and although he might be anxious, as a man 
should always surely be where a woman’s love is concerned, hope 
was far stronger than fear. 

And now it was all over. With a sharp, bitter pang he recollected 
as he crushed that fate-bearing letter in his hand, that he had 
never said anything; and now his lips were silenced, perhaps for 
ever. 

His was that old-fashioned idea of love, that pours itself forth 
without thought of receiving, and without a nice balancing of the 
amount of the probable return. He did not think she “cared” 
for him yet, save as a friend, but he felt he could have made her 
“care!” 

As the thought went through his mind, the quick colour flashed 
into his face, and the light kindled anew in the quiet eyes at the 
suggestion of the joy that might have been his. It faded as swiftly 
as it came, leaving him grave and stern. The pain would be his, not 
hers, and that was something to thank God for, even while the incon- 
sistent human-nature within him was crying out that the loneliness of 
the sacrifice added to its poignancy. 

There could, moreover, be no thought of compromise. 

He could not close his doors and harden his heart against his 
brother’s widow and children ; neither could he afford them a separate 
establishment, even if that had under the circumstances been desirable. 
Still less could he bring the woman he loved to dwell under the same 
roof with the ill-assorted household which must be his in future. 
Could he take Joyce in all her gracious youth from the sweet safe 
shelter of her own home, to share the struggles and trials of the life 
that lay before him? To the constant companionship of the fretful, 
disappointed woman, with whom he foresaw he would have much ado 
to live in peace, however wide the house? ‘This was not the home 
he had looked forward to. Better far, a thousand times, that he 
should suffer than that Joyce should wear out her young days for 
such a travesty as this! 

The sun had dropped behind the hills, leaving only a long line of 
gold upon the far horizon ; a little belated wind was sighing mournfully 
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among the branches, and the few dry leaves crackled beneath his feet 
as he trod the foot-path towards the house. To him also it seemed 
as if the summer of life was over and that there lay before him 
nothing but the bitter winter of discontent. 

Duty comes at times to all in her most forbidding aspect, however 
strong her claims and however fully allowed; yet to him who holds 
fast to her, at whatever cost, is surely given at last to see the soft, 
miraculous light of a Divine Presence shining behind her stern and 
even terrible features. 


I. 


Over fifteen months had passed since Mrs. Allen and her four 
children had settled themselves beneath the old red roofs of 
the Denne. 

It is hard to say whether to Martin in his changed home, or to 
Joyce Aveling suddenly left alone to bear a sharp sorrow, those weeks 
and months had dragged themselves away most heavily. To Joyce 
they had brought—first a wistful wonder, then a fleeting doubt, and 
then a strong, ever-growing conviction that Martin’s strange withdrawal, 
his pleas of business, his sudden absorption in his work, meant 
nothing more or less than a studied avoidance of herself; that the 
beautiful thing disguised under the name of friendship was over for 
ever between them. 

No one knew or guessed, least of all the man himself, what an 
anguish of pain and unsatisfied longing the girl was living through. 
All the more keen that with a woman’s instinct she had divined, not 
that he had ceased to love her: ¢/a¢ her pride might have helped her 
to bear: but that loving her still he would not share his lot with her, 
would not set the crown of his asking on the love that had grown up 
all unbidden between them. Faithful and true as he was, he had yet 
misunderstood and misread her; had never seen that what he strove 
to avert had already come to pass ; that he could not save her the pain, 
while he would not give her that recognition which would to her at 
least have been a balm of healing. 

To a woman the thought of marriage is not the same as it is toa 
man. There is something more visionary in the character of her 
affection, which makes her almost shrink from the bringing down of 
her vague lovely dreams to the pleasant level of an accomplished 
fact. What she craves for most is its acknowledgment by the other 
side ; that warrant without which she instinctively dreads to allow its 
full claim even to her own heart. To most women whose love is 
worth having, a long engagement, even if it be life-long, is, preferable 
to that strange process which commends itself to a man’s sense of 
honour, which he calls “leaving her free.” In nine cases out of ten 
he attempts the impossible. She is not free; has not been for many 
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a long day ; and he merely takes from her the right to wear her sorrow 
proudly, and the knowledge that it has not all been borne in vain. 

This was the constant thought that wearied Joyce as she turned 
things over and over in her mind and saw no end to the complications 
that surrounded her. 

Why had he never spoken? She saw clearly enough that they 
could not marry ; that as matters stood he had, perhaps, no right to 
think of forming new ties; but why could they not de/ong to each 
other? Why should he deny her a share in his troubles? Why was 
he, who was so generous in other things, so ungenerous in this? His 
life, his love, all that he had he would have freely given her ; his griefs 
he would not share. 

Then there would come yet more cruel hours ; days when she was 
racked with doubt as to whether she had misunderstood him, read 
more than he had meant; days when all her pride flamed up and she 
too sought to avoid him and to drive the thought of him out of her 
life. But this phase fortunately never lasted long. She had known 
him all these years, and his was not a complex nature ; rather simple 
and not given to exaggerations or subterfuges of any sort. Her reason, 
as well as her heart, told her that she could not be mistaken when 
even now his eyes lighted up in spite of himself at every chance 
encounter with a joy which he was quite unable to hide. 

Dennistoun himself was the more fortunate, perhaps, in that he was 
spared this perpetual conflict. 

In his inherent humility he never dwelt on the thought of what he 
might or might not have become to her, and naturally reticent, he 
felt sure that no word that could reveal the truth had passed his lips, 
while the thought of any other betrayal never occurred to him. 

It may have been as well that he had not this perplexity to solve, 
for he had troubles enough and to spare within the four walls of his 
home. 

His mother, to whom he was devotedly attached, had been ailing 
all the year. The noise of the children disturbed her, and the per- 
petual clack-clack of her daughter-in-law’s tongue fretted her so much 
that her son was thankful when she remained in her own room out 
of earshot of that ceaseless complaining voice, which seemed to 
Martin to go on and on with a maddening persistency from morning 
to night. 

He grew very silent, taking refuge from her appeals and murmurings 
in an impassive calm, against which she dashed her storms of words in 
vain. She was one of those unfortunate people whom nothing seems 
to make happy, and who, if they have no real grievance, cannot rest 
until they have invented one. The children were the one bright gleam 
in the whole affair to him, and the three pale-faced little lads and their 
frail, tiny sister soon crept into his heart. 

But even here there was no chance of peace. 

Mrs, Allen did indeed love her children, and in her own impotent 
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way had tried to do her best for them; but hers was that jealous 
affection that cannot bear to share with another, while her foolish 
over-indulgence and uncertain temper led her to spoil and thwart 
them with equal inconsistency. 

There was war to the knife when he first dared to interfere ; but 
with all his gentleness, Martin was determined to be master in his 
own house, and not to see the growing lads ruined before his eyes by 
mismanagement. She was forced to give way, but she revenged 
herself by continual lamentations as to what their “ poor dear father 
would have thought had he lived,” and weak fretting because he was 
stealing their affection away from her. Often and often did he put 
little Una down from his shoulder as he heard that sharp, sad voice 
murmuring, ‘ Una loves her uncle more than poor mother.” ‘Thus 
even this source of comfort was denied to him. 

“A continual dropping on a very rainy day and a contentious 
woman are alike,” says the wise man, and undoubtedly Martin had 
some very rainy days indeed. 

“*She’s fair wearing the master’s life out,” grumbled Martha, the old 
family servant, half friend, half housekeeper, while she clattered her 
pans in the dairy with unnecessary vehemence. “I wish she’d take 
and get married again, that I do, though I can’t think any man 
would be so left to himself as to want her. ‘To think he should toil 
and moil for no better than this! But there,” she concluded 
oracularly, “I could find it in me to lose patience with him too 
sometimes. There’s folks that manage to be unselfish with other 
folk’s happiness as well as their own. I can’t abide it when things 
get into a coil like this.” 

Then there came a day when Martin found himself bereft of that 
last straw of consolation which had hitherto upheld him amid all his 
difficulties. 

It so happened that Joyce had another lover, as ardent and far 
less circumspect than himself. This was Mr. Aveling’s sixteen-year- 
old niece whom he had taken to live with him, and to whom the 
elder girl was the embodiment of all the love she had ever known 
from her dreary neglected childhood, and whom she repaid with that 
passionate hero-worship often bestowed by the very young on one of 
their own sex. 

In spite of romantic theories to the contrary, a girl’s first adoration 
is more often than not a woman ; and no wooer could have been more 
earnest in his devotion than this unreasonable, impetuous, warm- 
hearted little creature, who was furious at the slight which had, as 
she conceived, been put upon the idol of her affections. 

It chanced one dreary afternoon early in the new year that, as 
Martin came through the ploughed fields and down into the shivering, 
leafless lanes, he came upon this irritated little person trotting briskly 
down the road, and was surprised to find that she literally turned a 
cold, ungracious shoulder to his extended hand and friendly greeting. 
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“Why, Peace,” he said, addressing her by the quaint name which 
some unforeseeing godparent had bestowed upon her, “what is the 
matter? Why won’t you speak to me? We have always been good 
friends.” 

** Because I think shame of you,” flashed out the girl with her most 
belligerent aspect. “I’m not like Joyce, to be patient when people 
take one up and drop one down just as suits their convenience.” 

“ Does Joyce think that of me?” he said, while his brow contracted 
with a frown of pain. 

*‘T’m sure I don’t know what she thinks. I shouldn’t suppose she 
thinks about you at all; it wouldn’t be worth while,” snapped this 
fiery young personage. ‘I don’t pretend to understand Joyce,” she 
continued. ‘“ She isn’t as she used to be. But there, I don’t wish 
to be uncivil ; but I suppose a person may have their likes and dis- 
likes, and—I hate you, Martin Dennistoun, for all some people think 
you such a hero!” 

Having delivered this parting shot, she fled from him as fast as 
her feet would carry her, terribly alarmed at the result of her temerity, 
and haunted with grave suspicions that she had been meddling with 
matters which she was supposed to know nothing about. 

He could not help smiling at this ebullition of childish wrath, but 
her angry words disquieted him; there was something behind them 
that he could not unravel, and the only clue to them was just the 
one that he most dreaded to find. 

So absorbed was he in his own thoughts that he reached the farm 
and pushed open the heavy door that led into the great fire-lit kitchen 
without much perception of what he was doing, but the scene that 
met his eyes speedily recalled him to himself. Outside, it was damp 
and dreary enough; a thin fine mist was falling, he was cold and 
tired, the rain sparkled on his hair and even on his moustache, and 
his one feeling was of chill discomfort. Here within, all was warmth 
and brightness, the house-place was “redded up” and empty, save 
where in the circle of the firelight a girl sat rocking cosily in the old 
oak chair and singing a dreamy song to the drowsy child she held in 
her arms. 

Martin caught his breath. How often had such a picture passed 
before his mind in those fair days that now seemed a lifetime away. 

The flickering flames danced gaily, now on the great shining copper 
vessels on the polished dresser, now on the wan face of the sleeping 
child, now on the shining hair of the unconscious girl. Not a detail 
of her figure was lost to him, from the rounded outline of the 
flowerlike face, to the shapely foot in its strong little country shoe, 
which tapped noiselessly on the red tiles as she swayed to and fro in 
her chair. 

The vision was so unexpected that it startled him almost beyond 
control; he could barely stifle the cry that sprang to his lips. 
Thinking himself unheard, however, he stepped silently back into 
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the shadow and passed on into the little office which opened out of 
the kitchen, and flung himself down, wet as he was, in the nearest 
chair. 

Slight as the noise was, Joyce heard it, and looked up just in time 
to catch a glimpse of the set face mirrored for her in the quaint old 
glass that hung opposite to the door. 

She had come over on one of her rare visits to old Mrs. Dennistoun, 
choosing that afternoon, because she knew Martin would be away at 
a neighbouring market. Martha had told her she did not expect her 
master till late, and she had yielded to the child Una’s entreaties 
that she should stay to tea with her, because it was her birthday. 
The two had been amusing themselves together until such time as 
Mrs. Allen should descend from her room where she was indulging 
in an afternoon nap, and Martha should be through that mysterious 
process which she called “cleaning herself up,” and the festal meal 
should be ready for them. She, too, was astonished to see Martin 
and the reflected view she caught of him gave her a new pang of 
distress. 

As she sat and listened, her quick ears heard a strange, half-stifled 
sound ; was he ill, or had some fresh trouble befallen him? She 
hesitated, paused a moment, then rose softly, and putting the child 
gently down on the rug, followed him into the dim half-lighted room, 
and stood beside his chair. 

** Martin, is anything wrong ?” she said, and she laid her hand on 
his arm to rouse him. 

He lifted up his face, but did not look at her as he answered : 

“No, Joyce, thank you. Nothing, at least ” he broke off 
hoarsely ; he could not shake it off; and yet, although she did 
not know it, the touch of her soft hand on his sleeve was torture 
to him. 

“ But something 7s wrong,” returned the girl almost angrily. ‘“ Of 
course you need not tell me unless you like, but you used to tell me 
things—once. Oh, why,” she exclaimed wildly, scarcely knowing 
what she said, “ why must one give up everything ?” 

Martin started, and then raised his haggard face and looked at 
her. She had not realised at all what her words might seem to imply 
until she met the gaze of those despairing eyes. Then a sudden 
wave of colour swept over her face, tinging it to the very roots of her 
hair, and her glance fell before that keen, anxious scrutiny too late, 
for her secret was hers no longer. In that one moment Martin 
knew all. 

His first impulse was of wild, overwhelming joy, and then his heart 
sank down like a stone; for that endless engagement which would 
have seemed so simple and natural a matter to the girl, found no 
place in the over-scrupulous honour of the man. Nay, rather the 
knowledge gained was an aggravation of the misery, since she whom 
he loved better than life itself, must suffer, was suffering too. 
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Across this little tragedy: for tragic it was to those most closely 
concerned: came the piercing incisive voice of Mrs. Allen. 

** Joyce, Joyce Aveling, the tea’s all ready in the parlour; and if 
you think hot buttered cakes are best eaten cold, I can’t say that I 
agree with you.” 

No further explanation was possible now, for the girl sprang from 
his side and took refuge with the other women with an instinctive 
impulse for which she could hardly have accounted; and Martin 
feeling that he could bear no more, his brain whirling at the new 
suggestions flashing upon him, opened the heavy doors and went out 
again into the cheerless night. 


IIL. 


SoMETIMES we are left to disentangle the involved threads of life for 
ourselves, bit by bit, as best we may. Sometimes a power stronger 
than our own takes the ravelling skein out of our blundering fingers 
and cuts the knot of the difficulty with a force there is no gainsaying. 

The very night of Joyce’s visit to the farm, Mrs. Allen Dennistoun 
was taken ill. A heavy, neglected cold had fastened with unexpected 
tenacity upon a constitution never over strong ; and before the spring 
had fairly come the poor querulous woman had passed out of a world 
where, as she thought, everything had gone ill with her, into that life 
in whose clear sunshine even such stunted feeble natures as hers 
surely may find strength to grow. 

She had taken one of those strange unaccountable fancies common 
to the sick to Joyce, and the girl did violence to her own inclinations 
and came continually to watch by the dying woman, whose troubled, 
weary soul seemed to gather rest and consolation from her young, 
vigorous presence. She it was who alone could soothe and dispel 
her fits of terror and despondency, who alone was the recipient of 
those anxious thoughts and cares for the children left behind, the 
expression of a love which death at last was purifying with unselfish 
leaven. And she it was who was able at length to arouse a sense of 
response, real enough, however cloudy and dim, towards that great 
abiding love, never indeed actively disbelieved in, only utterly ignored 
and left out of count. Just as one comforts a frightened child, Joyce 
gave up her days to helping this trembling, unaccustomed soul step 
by step in its difficult journey along the Valley of the Shadow; and 
truly she had her reward, for not all unarmed and all unready the 
spirit went forth into the unknown. 

It was a lovely spring afternoon when the end came. The sick 
room was full of the clear tremulous sunshine, and outside a robin 
was pouring his heart out from the almond-tree, which was already 
full of blossom. The sick woman was lying very still, holding Joyce’s 
hand in hers, when Martin came softly into the room and stood 
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beside the bed looking sadly down at the changed face. There is 
surely sometimes a2 moment of intuition given to the dying. Rosa 
Dennistoun opened her closed eyes and looked up at her brother-in- 
law with a strange smile. 

“You have been very good to me and mine,” she said gaspingly, 
‘and I’m afraid I have stood in your way ; but I’ll not come between 
you much longer. You'll ask Joyce to stay here always now, Martin, 
and I know you'll both be good to the children.” With a sort of last 
effort she laid the girl’s shaking fingers into his strong palm, and then 
she fell into a heavy slumber from which she never roused again. 
Thus, strangely enough, the hand that had parted them brought these 
two together once more. 

Martha came back to her charge at this juncture, and one glance 
at the unconscious face told her experienced eyes what was at hand. 

“Take her away, sir,” she whispered ; “ there’s naught you can do 
for her now. She’ll never rouse again, and Miss Joyce has borne all 
that she can bear.” 

Martin looked quickly up. The girl’s face was deadly pale, though 
her hand still lay unresistingly in his clasp. Gently he drew her from 
the room out on to the broad staircase, where the sunshine was 
streaming in a golden flood, and then the overtasked nerves gave 
way, and the next thing she knew was that she was sobbing her grief 
and excitement out upon his breast. 

“* Joyce, are you quite sure you know what you are doing?” he said 
tenderly at length. “I am a poor man still, and there are all the 
children.” 

* But I love the children,” she answered, lifting up her wet eyes 
to his. 

“Oh, my dearest! God grant you may never repent your 
goodness,” cried the young man, and then he led her away to his 
mother. 

And poor Rosa Dennistoun? Hers was one of those marred, in- 
complete, apparently aimless lives that are such an enigma to us who 
see through a glass darkly. They pass from our midst to a judgment 
wider, tenderer, more comprehensive than our poor wisdom. That 
they have so passed should surely teach us the grace of silence. 
There were two at least who never failed to think of her with the 
kindliest charity, with a pity that had an element of gratitude in it, 
and which gave perhaps an added intensity to the love and care 
lavished upon the children whom she had left in their charge with 
such unerring confidence. 

It was many weeks after this that Joyce and Martin were wandering 
together in the orchard. Old Mrs. Dennistoun, who seemed to have 
taken a new lease of life since her son’s engagement, was sitting at the 
open window and listening with a peaceful brow to the voices of the 
children—to whom. Time was bringing its merciful, natural healing 
of their first despairing grief—as they came ringing lightly across the 
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meadows. And on a low stool by the old lady’s side, a smiling Peace, 
no longer breathing defiance, was watching the gleam of Joyce’s white 
dress as it showed fitfully between the grey-green of the tree-boles. 

The lovers had been wandering about under the flower-ladened 
boughs, and talked eagerly as lovers will; saying a hundred things 
not particularly wise or wonderful, but which appeared to afford them 
entire satisfaction. Suddenly Joyce said wonderingly : 

“IT never could understand, Martin, why you were so hard ; why 
you tried to shut me out of your confidence? Did you think I 
should have tried to tempt you from your duty ?” 

There was a touch of wistfulness in the inquiry, and he answered 
hastily : 

“Never! Do you think that for an instant I should have doubted 
you! No, I hoped, or I thought I hoped, that it was only I who 
cared F 

“Ah!” The girl looked up at him with eyes full of arch yet 
sweet meaning as she said softly: “ow I understand why they 
say that Love is always blind!” 





SSIES —=—=—=_———— 


LOVE’S APOLOGIE. 


(In the Elizabethan manner.) 


Was I unkinde? Ile bee unkinde noe more, 
But say that love prevayles o’er mee unkinde, 
And owne mee vanquish’d in this foolish warre— 

Say I repent, and am of better minde. . 
And since I cannot drive you to abhor, 

But see you still to love of mee inclined, 
I will relent, and here unbarre my doore. 

Ile give you love for love, and you shall finde 
Ile bee as kinde as I was colde of late, 

Till you forgive mee all your olde distresse, 
Till you confesse noe kindness halfe soe greate 
As olde unkindnesse turn’d to lovingnesse. 
And soe with sweete repentance Ile atone, 
Till you forget you ever saw me frowne. 


Mary A, M. MARKS. 
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GUNNER VAVASOUR. 
By C. E. C. WEIGALL, 


I, 


| had been the hottest day of a singularly hot July, in Malta. 

There was no pretence about the heat. The sun had blazed 
down from a level blue sky, upon a level white street, for the whole 
twenty-four hours of the day, till the remaining garrison and the 
handful of ladies who were braving the summer, despaired of ever 
being cool again. 

It was almost evening now. And in one of the sitting-rooms of 
the big hotel in Strada Reale, a girl was sitting, in the shadow of the 
sunblinds that were still drawn close against the window. She was 
slim and tall, with a pretty little head, crowned with chestnut curls; 
and a face that would have been beautiful had it not been so 
pathetic. 

She was evidently in some deep trouble and perplexity. And 
her blue eyes, heavy with unshed tears, were wandering listlessly 
round the room, as though in search of something beyond the 
Japanese fans and cheap coloured prints upon the walls, and the 
holes in the shabby Indian rug upon the floor. 

“Tt is dreadful,” she said, at last, half aloud. “ Dreadful. To be 
stranded here like;this. Why, in a few days’ time we shall be penniless 
—absolutely penniless. And if Aunt Maria does not get any better, 
and Uncle Tom does not write a 

The awful reflections of what might happen under these circum- 
stances froze the words upon her lips; and with a faint sob, she took 
a well-worn little purse out of her pocket and turned out its contents 
on the table in front of her. There were three sovereigns and a little 
loose silver, besides half a dozen English stamps, and two first- 
class tickets to Singapore, by the P. and O. ship Ba/hampion. 

“‘ And this,” said Molly Hawley tragically, “is to last us for the 
rest of the time till we can hear from Uncle Tom, and get a 
remittance to pay our hotel bill. Why, he has probably never even 
had our telegram, if he was away yachting.” 

Molly Hawley was an orphan, who had been left friendless and 
penniless by the death of her father six months earlier. Her only 
relations were a Mr. and Mrs. Trent—the latter of whom was her father’s 
sister, and neither of whom she had ever seen. Mr. Trent had an 
appointment in Singapore, which he had held for several years. But 
on hearing of her brother’s death, his wife impetuously started for 
England at once, to wind up his affairs, and to take his daughter back 
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with her to their comfortable home in the east, for they had no 
children of their own to care for. 

As Mr. Hawley died absolutely penniless there proved to be no 
affairs to wind up, save in the matter of the settlement of his bills, 
which absorbed what little ready money his good sister had brought 
with her. Mr. Hawley’s capacities for spending what he had not got 
seemed to have been endless, and Mrs. Trent, whose husband’s 
appointment was not a particularly lucrative one, bewailed his extrava- 
gance in tearful horror, though she said no word of blame to the little 
daughter who looked so much younger than her twenty years of life. 

It ended in Mrs. Trent’s settling as many of the claims as were 
immediate, and starting back to Singapore at once, with the pretty 
niece, who, she secretly hoped, would make a sensation among the 
English population of that hot eastern island. 

The girl had few friends to leave behind her. Her father had been 
the senior curate of a large church in the garrison town of Oldfield, 
and they had made but few acquaintances and fewer friends. 

Two years ago, Molly had had one friend, a clerk in one of the 
branch banks of Ziegler’s big banking company, by name, Ted 
Vavasour. He had been something more than a friend, for there 
had been tender passages between them, which had come suddenly 
to an end, when one night the young man disappeared, leaving 
behind him a forged cheque that had been cashed by himself at the 
head office, and a broken-hearted letter to his sweetheart, telling her 
that he was not guilty, but that his gratitude to Mr. Ziegler, who had 
been a family friend, would prevent his ever telling the name of the 
guilty man. The cheque had been given him to cash by the man 
who had evidently forged it. And he had delivered the money over 
to him at once. 

“T tell you this much,”—said the letter—“ trusting to your honour 
never to reveal this to any of the family. For the real culprit has 
sworn to clear me some day, if I am silent now. Farewell, and 
God bless and keep you, my darling.” 

And in this letter lay the silent tragedy of Molly Hawley’s life. 
But she had lived it down in her youth and strength till it was 
merged in the terrible realities of poverty and death. 

Vavasour was innocent, and with the optimism of youth, she felt 
sure that they would come together one day again, and be happy as 
in the old days before the shadow of crime had come between them. 

The Balhampton had reached Malta on its outward voyage when 
a terrible accident happened to Mrs. Trent. 

For in going down the companion to her cabin, to prepare to go 
on shore for a few hours, she tripped and fell the whole length of 
the stairs, striking her head violently against the door of the dining 
saloon. 

She was taken up unconscious, and the doctor advised that she 
should be carried on shore at once, to insure perfect rest and quiet, 
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and to prove the extent of her injuries, so soon as she should have 
regained her senses. 

Molly had been too bewildered to suggest anything. And as a 
letter from Mr. Trent met the ship, to say that he had been down 
with fever, and was starting on a short yachting tour, she took her 
aunt to an hotel and telegraphed to him, on the vain chance of 
catching him before he started. 

That had been nearly three weeks ago. And since there had 
neither been telegram nor letter from her uncle, she concluded that 
he had never received the message. And as her aunt had never 
thoroughly regained consciousness no arrangements could be referred 
to her. And Molly was in despair. 

The doctor pronounced that it was a severe shock to the brain, 
from which recovery must necessarily be slow. And though she was 
visibly better, and had even shown a glimmering of consciousness at 
times, yet nothing could be done to hurry recovery. 

Molly had no acquaintances in the island to whom she could apply 
for help. And the few severe-faced women in drab alpaca gowns, 
who faced her once a day at ¢adb/e a’héte, did not inspire her with a 
wish to confide in them. 

As she sat there with the sense of utter desolation growing upon 
her, there came a knock at the door, and Salvo, the Maltese waiter, 
a snuffy individual in a paper collar, put his head in, and sidled_ half- 
way through the aperture into the room. 

“‘ Senora,” he said, with an ingratiating smile, redolent of garlic. 
“The Contessa, what live in No. 28, wish to speak with you. She 
here now, this minute. I think she wish to ask you-———” 

‘If you would kindly make room for me, perhaps I could manage 
to explain my own errand,” said a sweet voice behind him. 

Irony is lost on the Maltese mind, but the Contessa further 
explained her remark by a well-directed move, and Salvo disappeared. 

The Contessa was a plump lady of middle age and decidedly 
artificial charms, who had arrived at the hotel the day before, and 
had taken an instant fancy to the desolate little face of the girl 
opposite to her. Being blessed with very few relations beyond a 
nephew who was travelling with her, the Contessa was given to taking 
violent fancies to strangers. 

The Contessa’s nephew—whom Molly knew by sight—and had 
recognised as a man who had occasionally stayed at Oldfield, with 
Mr. Ziegler, was by name Algernon Vawdrey. But the girl knew 
nothing of him, save that he had a dark face, and furtive dark eyes 
that had rested upon her occasionally through the long tadle @héte 
dinner with disagreeable admiration. 

The Contessa Borboni had been a Miss Vawdrey, and was possessed 
of a large fortune, which her Italian kusband had not lived long 
enough to dissipate. And as she had no children Vawdrey was 
supposed to be her heir, though they had never cared very much for 
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one another. He was travelling with her now, and they had landed 
in Malta to see a relation of the Contessa’s who lived in one of the 
suburbs of Valetta. 

At the sight of the Contessa Molly hastily dried her eyes and begged 
her to enter. 

Good morning, my dear. And so the good aunt is a shade 
better? So glad, so glad. The clever little sister with the blue 
hood will soon restore her to health. I have great faith in those 
good, kind women. Now I am going for a drive to see the monster 
parade on the Marsa, in honour of the Duke of Hamburg. Will you 
come with me, poor little white cheeks? I think that it might do 
you good, and at least it would amuse you, in this dull, dreary, 
baking hole.” 

It was the Contessa’s little pleasure to adopt a sort of broken 
English in speaking, and Molly smiled. 

Then she lifted her sad eyes and looked straight into the plump 
smiling face that was so full of kindness, although the pearl powder 
lay an inch thick in every wrinkle. 

“You are very kind to think of me, Contessa. And I should 
enjoy it very much,” she said gently: “I will not keep you 
waiting long.” 

The Contessa patted her cheek with her perfumed hand, and 
rustled away creaking with riches at every step as she trailed her silk 
draperies after her down the long stone passages. 

Molly put on her simple sailor hat and grey dust cloak, and looked 
into the darkened room where her aunt lay breathing heavily. 

The little sister of mercy, in her blue and white gown, was sitting 
sewing in a patch of light that filtered through the rush blinds. And 
she looked up benignly at the sound of Molly’s footsteps. 

“The poor aunt is better. I should not wonder if she came to 
herself to-night and began to mend,” she said softly. ‘ Take heart, 
my child, the fresh air will do you good. For you will soon have no 
cause to trouble any more.” 

And Molly, with a sudden throb of thankfulness at her heart, 
smiled at the patient sister who spent her life in nursing others for 
the sake of sweet charity, and tripped down the stairs to the 
Contessa’s carriage. 


II. 


Tue Contessa had hired a smart victoria and pair of chestnut 
cobs for her stay in Malta, for she must have her comforts whatever 
the rest of the world went without. 

They rattled away up the white dusty road over the drawbridges, 


out into the country which looked brown and bare to Molly’s 
unaccustomed eyes, 
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Vawdrey sat opposite his aunt and Molly and made himself very 
agreeable in his peculiar fashion. For he admired the girl’s 
undoubted beauty, and thought that he was making an impression on 
the little country-bred girl. So he exerted himself to the utmost in 
his description of adventures through which he had passed and 
countries he had visited. 

“Tt is astonishing to me how you managed to afford it all, 
Algernon,” said his aunt plaintively. ‘‘ Now I, though I havea pretty 
little income of my own, cannot do half the things that you have done. 
If I went to India and hobnobbed with the Rajahs, people would 
say that I was trying to outrun the constable. Now you, I suppose, 
have about twopence a year, and yet e 

** And yet I manage to enjoy life upon it,” said Vawdrey with an 
unpleasant grin. “Some people are good managers, others are not.” 

“T take the charming compliment to myself; many thanks,” said 
the Contessa bitterly; and turning to Molly, she calmly ignored her 
nephew’s existence till they were in sight of the Marsa. 

Vawdrey bit his lip, for he felt that he had gone too far. For 
though he and his aunt could never get on for a day without 
quarrelling, yet she was at present the only source of his income, and 
as such was not to be despised. 

He listened to her tactless attempts to draw Molly out with a sneer 
on his finely curved lips. But when the girl was led on to talk of 
Oldfield he broke into the conversation. 

**So you know Oldfield! Who was your father?” he said abruptly. 

Molly’s eyes filled with tears, but she answered quietly : 

“‘ My father was the senior curate of St. Cuthbert’s. But I have 
often seen you there, Mr. Vawdrey. I knew your face at once. You 
used to stay at the bank.” 

“Mr. Ziegler is my uncle,” he said changing colour a little, and 
immediately drawing her attention to the brown slopes of Floriana, 
where the goats were feeding, cropping the harsh bristly grass that 
only a goat would eat. And she speedily forgot her interest in 
the charm of the jingling country-carts, bright with mule cloths, 
and noisy with bells, and the final excitement of the glitter of 
the six regiments marching into line across the arid plain of the 
Marsa. 

It was to be a massed parade in honour of the Duke of Hamburg. 
And as the Contessa’s carriage drew up at the saluting point, the dark 
blue tunics of the Artillery wheeled into position from the further 
gate, and the bands struck up merrily. 

There is nothing like a military spectacle to hold an onlooker 
enthralled, who is not, so to speak, in the secrets of pipe-clay and 
petty jealousies, and Molly stood up in the carriage, and clapped her 
hands, as the bronzed broad-shouldered “ gunners,” drew up on a 
line with their carriage, and the clear-voiced order rang down the 
ranks, “Stand easy.” 
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She scanned the men with eager interest, as they stood hot and 
dusty with their walk, looking at the Infantry regiments with that 
peculiar disdain wherewith the blue coats usually consider the 
red. 

‘Say, Jem,” said a tall gunner in the ranks, “them red jockeys 
is a sight overpowered with their bit of a tramp. There'll be a deal 
of resting required, and leave off fatigues to-morrow in barracks. 
What do you think of offering to send in a gun-carriage or two, for 
a consideration, to fetch ’em home ?” 

Jem sniggered, and passed on the joke to his next neighbour, 
for Gunner Dooley was the wit of his company, and his jokes were 
to be received with veneration. 

Molly in her excitement leaned too far out of the carriage, and 
dropped her parasol almost in front of one of the men, who was 
standing level with the wheel. 

She had noticed him only, as looking very depressed, by the droop 
of his head under his white helmet, which kept his face invisible. 
As the black silk parasol fell at his feet, the order to “Form 
fours” came sharp and quick, and he paused, and gave her a quick, 
upward glance of apology, with the instinctively courteous gesture of 
a gentleman, but as his eyes fell upon the carriage and its occupants, 
his thin face whitened under its sunburn, and he faltered in his 
step. 

“Now then, steady in the ranks, Gunner Vavasour,” shouted the 
angry voice of the bombardier at the head of the column. 

And with a mighty effort Gunner Vavasour brought his mind 
back to the present, and became a mechanical unit in the little army 
of Malta once again. 

But Molly fell back in the carriage, with her hand pressed over her 
heart, feeling the deathly mist of faintness creeping across her. 

It was Ted Vavasour, her lover of old days, and the hope and 
love she had once thought dead rose within her at the sight of him 
true and strong as before. 

Vawdrey, who was sitting opposite to her, gave a sudden 
exclamation, and bit his lip till the blood came. 

“Why, that’s Vavasour,” he said hastily; ‘ the fellow that was in 
my uncle’s bank, who was dismissed, or rather, dismissed himself, for 
forging a cheque for five hundred pounds. The money don’t seem 
to have done him much good, if one may judge by appearances. 
They never prosecuted him, because, I believe, my uncle and his 
mother had once been in love with one another. A pretty excuse 
for losing that considerable sum of money.” 

Molly came back from the border-land of faintness on which she 
was hovering at the sound of the words. 

“Mr. Vawdrey,” she cried, passionately, “he never did it. Ted 
Vavasour was always the soul of honour and nobility. I loved him 
as much in his trouble as in his prosperity, and I love him still,” 
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The colour flashed into her white cheeks, but she bore Vawdrey’s 
unpleasant glance bravely. 

“Then if he was such an injured saint—and who would not be to 
gain such a fair pleader >—why did he bolt to escape the consequences 
of his skill in hand-writing, and why was the money never returned ?” 

“T know nothing about the money; I only know that he never 
had it.” 

“He was so palpably guilty that my uncle accused him at once, 
and no one but an idiot, or a fanatic, could believe him innocent,” 
said the young man angrily. 

The Contessa patted Molly’s hand kindly. 

“ Algernon, you are rude and unkind,” she said, gravely; “ why 
should not this faithful little girl be as right as you are in her 
judgment?” 

“* Because she is not ; she cannot be; she is naturally prejudiced in 
his favour.” 

**Contessa,” Molly said, fixing her earnest eyes on the kind face, 
“indeed, indeed Ted Vavasour is innocent; he could clear himself 
to-day, only he owed a great deal to Mr. Ziegler’s kindness, and the 
knowledge of the truth would be a severe blow to the old man. I 
believe that some dear relation of Mr. Ziegler’s must have forged the 
cheque, and given it to him to cash, and Ted took the blame on his 
own shoulders through a mistaken sense of gratitude. I have said 
more than he ever wished me to say. He always said that some 
day the right man would come forward ; but why does he not do so? 
I am afraid it is too late to hope any longer.” 

The tears were rolling down her cheeks, and she put up one hand 
to wipe them away. 

“* What a preposterous notion! what a ridiculous, womanish idea!” 
blustered Vawdrey with an oath. ‘How you can sit here, Miss 
Hawley, and calmly propose such absurdities is more than I can 
understand.” 

The Contessa looked at him narrowly. He was white with passion 
and his lips were trembling with excitement. 

“My friend, you forget that you are talking to a lady,” she said 
icily. ‘I wonder what relations your uncle has, beside yourself, who 
would play him such a pretty trick? I have heard that your mother 
and he were the only children, and that you % 

Then Algernon Vawdrey did, what he repented all his life— 
from that evening on the Marsa till the night that he lay dying 
in a close prison in Tangiers, stabbed to the heart in a street 
brawl—he forgot himself, and let loose the full vials of his wrath 
and fury, and the comprehensive volume of his very comprehensive 
vocabulary. 7 

The bands, playing the march past, came nearer and nearer, with 
clash of drums and bray of wind instruments. But the voice of 
Algernon Vawdrey, in his madness, rang high above them all. 
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“Would the Contessa kindly tell him what she meant to imply? 
Why was his name to be mixed up with the crime of a cad, of a 
common soldier, when he had always borne the name of an 
honourable man in the eyes of the world? He might perhaps tell 
his aunt a thing or two, if he was pressed hard enough, that would 
remind her of one or two little incidents in her eventful life.” 

There was a low strain in the blood of the Vawdreys that had 
descended to them from their pawnbroking ancestor, and when the 
veneer of education was temporarily removed, all restraint went with 
it. ‘The Contessa looked frightened foramoment. ‘Then she pulled 
herself together and said calmly : 

“Stefano, home—Mr. Vawdrey will walk back.” 

And almost before he realised what had happened, Vawdrey was 
in the road and the carriage had disappeared in a whirl of dust. 

The Duke of Hamburg and his suite had been welcomed and 
saluted, and had properly admired the performances of the six 
regiments, and the three districts of artillery, before Vawdrey recovered 
any hold upon his temper and his wits, and began to reflect gloomily 
that he had made a very false step indeed, and one which would 
prevent him from stepping any further into his aunt’s good graces for 
many a day. 

“* My dear,” said the Contessa gently, still patting Molly’s hand, 
“this is a very strange world. And a very sad world sometimes. 
One needs to take very short views of life, and above all, one should 
—alas, that I should have to say it—trust none.” 

But the sweet optimism of the girl at her side could not grasp 
the profundity of the Contessa’s pessimism, and Molly’s lovely eyes 
smiled back incredulously through her tears. 

“ And yet, it is God who makes the sun to set on the just and on 
the unjust; there must be some good in the world after all,” she 
whispered softly back. 

And perhaps the Contessa believed her in her heart of hearts. 


IIL 


Mo tty spent that night in turning over in her mind how she could 
possibly see Ted Vavasour. She was totally ignorant as to the way 
in which soldiers were approached, or even whether they could be 
written to like ordinary mortals ; so that when a hospital orderly left 
a note at the hotel for her and she recognised her lover’s handwriting 
she was much relieved. 

She was sitting with her aunt in the semi-darkness of the invalid’s 
room, for Mrs. Trent had woke up that morning with perfect con- 
sciousness in her eyes, and had been much surprised to find herself 
in a strange room instead of on board ship. 
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She took the note to the window and pulled aside the blind so that 
she might make out the faintly-scrawled words on the sheet. 


“DEAREST MOLLy,—I want to see you so much. Can you come 
tome? Iwas upset with marching in the hot sun yesterday, and 
have a sharp attack of fever; but Sister Montague will let me see 
you, I know. Come, if you have not forgotten that we ever loved 
one another. 


“TED VAVASOUR,.” 


Molly looked down into the busy street below her. The glaring 
white stones and the dirty beggars eating their anchovies and black 
bread in the shadow of the arch opposite had vanished. There were 
no nasal voices shouting and quarrelling or rickety carrozzas driving 
up and down across the rough-paved streets. She had gone back in 
her mind to a green hollow of the Oldfield Downs in the heart of the 
woods, where the thrushes were singing and the silver splash of the 
waterfall touched the summer air with coolness and delight. She and 
Ted had parted there two years ago, and they had never dreamed 
that their next meeting would take place in a hospital ward, shorn of 
every romantic touch of life, levelled to the commonplace and the 
realistic. 

Molly turned back again after a moment with an air of decision. 

“Sister Angela, I am going out. I have to see a friend at the 
hospital who is ill, ‘Can I be spared without distressing my aunt?” 

* Ah, yes,” said the little Sister heartily. ‘In two minutes she will 
be sleeping the sleep of the just, the saints be praised. Go out, 
dear child. When she wakes again, you can talk to her a little.” 

She nodded at the girl’s shining face, reading perhaps in her eyes 
the story of a romance from which she must always be shut out, but 
with which she had constant sympathy; and Molly, with her heart 
beating high, slipped on her big white hat with its black feathers and 
ran downstairs. 

At the door stood the Contessa in her smart outdoor garments, 
smiling cheerfully at the girl’s face of astonishment as she pulled her 
diamond bangles over her long gloves. 

“The waiter told me that you were going out, ma chére, and I 
guessed where you were going without need of words. Let me go 
with you, for I am discreet. I will not disturb ; but I desire to see 
that young man for myself. And, besides, the hospital is too far away 
for a pretty child like you to go alone.” 

“You are very good, Contessa,” said Molly, trying to feel very 
grateful, though she would have given the world to have met her 
lover without the presence of a third person, 

But she recognised the kindness of the Contessa’s offer, and when 
she hailed a carrozza and bade Molly get into it, the girl felt the real 
delicacy of the little woman, who knew the limits of her purse, and 
chose this way of helping her out of her difficulty. 
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They drove down the winding streets to the grand harbour, with 
the blinding sun striking in through the holland curtains that were 
drawn closely round the rattling four-post bedstead on wheels that 
does duty for a carriage in Malta. 

But when they reached the landing-stage at the custom-house the 
Contessa felt in her pocket with a little exclamation of disgust. 

“* Dear me, Molly, what a goose I am! I have left my purse on 
the dressing-table. We must go back again. It will not take us long, 
and it will grow cooler every moment.” 

She leaned forwards and said a few words to the driver, and they 
were speedily rattling back up the stony streets again, past the image 
of St. Christopher bearing the Christ-child, and the cool, shady door 
of the dominican church. 

When they drew up with a jerk at the National Hotel, the Contessa 
sprang out and ran upstairs to her bedroom swiftly and silently. The 
room was brilliant with sunlight, for the blind had been thrown aside, 
and a man was standing at the table, with his back to the door, busily 
searching in a box that he had prized open with a chisel that lay on 
the floor. 

The Contessa drew her breath sharply and closed the door, for she 
saw that it was her nephew, Algernon Vawdrey, who was ransacking 
her jewel-case with the expertness of a practised burglar. Her purse 
lay on the table beside him rifled of its contents, and her diamonds 
were strewn on the white cloth in a glittering heap. She was famous 
for her jewels, which she wore on every occasion, and always travelled 
about with, in spite of advice from more prudent people. 

At the sound of the click of the lock Vawdrey turned with an oath. 
He held a chain of brilliants in his right hand, which he was in the 
act of thrusting into his breast-pocket, and his face whitened as he 
saw his aunt. 

“T thought that you were out for the afternoon,” he said sulkily. 
‘“c [a 

“Algernon Vawdrey,” said the Contessa firmly, “put down my 
jewels at once, You are a thief—a common, disreputable thief. The 
contents of my purse you can take, for fifty pounds is a cheap sum to 
pay to get rid of an ungrateful wretch of your description. Leave the 
hotel at once, and let me never see your face again, if you value your 
freedom ; for the first time I set eyes on you again I shall prosecute 
you, as well for this afternoon’s work as for that cheque you forged 
at Oldfield, laying the blame on a poor innocent young fellow with a 
far too tender heart. Ugh, you wretch! I am ashamed of having 
ever owned a nephew of your description.” 

The little Contessa was very angry, and was absolutely careless of 
what she said ; so she relieved her mind thoroughly of every thought 
that had entered it, since the day that Algernon Vawdrey became her 
travelling companion. And it seemed that her acuteness had led her 
from the first to doubt his honesty, though she had never said a word 
to him till that moment of her suspicions. 
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Vawdrey stood listening, with an evil look on his face of murderous 
fury. It was useless to stem the torrent of the little woman’s tongue, 
and he let her talk on; for he had gone too far to attempt to clear 
himself, and at any rate he had the consolation of a little ready 
money in hand—and a great deal may be done with fifty pounds. 
When she stopped at last from sheer exhaustion, he flung down the 
diamonds at her feet, where they lay in a glittering heap. 

“It’s no use saying anything more. I am leaving by the 
P. and O. in an hour's time, and it is my misfortune that I should not 
have got safe away with all this swag. I reckoned when you went 
out that you would be away at least two hours, and I had written a 
note to say that urgent business recalled me to England at once, and 
I hoped that you might accuse the waiter of cribbing these gewgaws. 
My creditors have got a bit too pressing, as you will find when they 
come down upon you for the cash ; for they will never take me alive. 
If it is any pleasure to you to know that you have a remarkably 
clever forger for a nephew, you can take that flattering unction to 
your soul, Perhaps as I was so lucky with old Ziegler’s crabbed fist, 
I may be trying my luck on your spider-legged caligraphy some day. 
Ta-ta, my dear aunt. And when you next buy your rouge, I advise 
you to get a brand that will stand a hot climate.” And he beat a 
hasty retreat to his room, where he packed his portmanteau, and 
referred the manager to his aunt for his expenses. 

The Contessa sank into a chair and gave vent to a few tears of 
anger and disappointment. Then locking up her diamonds again, 
she deposited them with the hotel manager, on the plea that she did 
not care to leave her valuables in her room, and went downstairs 
again to Molly. She was very silent till they were safely in the boat, 
and the soft splash of oars broke the stillness of the water. Then 
she looked up quaintly into the girl’s face and said: 

“Molly, do you remember that I told you yesterday to trust 
no one?” 

Molly nodded: “ But you never meant it, dear.” 

“TI believe I could trust you; I believe I could,” said the little 
woman tremulously. And Molly, looking at her, saw that the tears 
were rolling piteously down her cheeks. 

She had too much tact to ask what had happened to distress her 
new friend so deeply. And she tried to turn her attention to the 
exquisite light and shade upon the sea, from the grim Fort of 
Rocasoli to the graceful watch-tower of St. Angelo. 

The bells for Benediction were chiming as they reached the 
hospital gates. Below them lay the line of city and village, with the 
mystery of the far sea line blending with the sky in one long haze of 
blue. The vessels in the harbour had begun to hang out their lamps 
from the forernasts, like stars of scarlet, and the bugles had sounded 
“Retreat” from fort and barracks, ringing and thrilling through the 
numb air, from end to end of the barren island. The sweet-faced 
nurse admitted them into the ward with a smile. 
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“Gunner Vavasour—he is at the end of the room, behind that 
screen. I am so glad that you have come, for he has been expecting 
you for two hours and had begun to worry himself into a high 
fever because you had not arrived. You must not stay very long 
with him to-day, for the doctor thinks that he is in a low state of 
health, poor fellow.” 

Sister Montague scented a love-story in the blushing beautiful face 
before her, for she had seen that her new patient was a gentleman, 
and had accorded him the various little privileges that were in her 
power to grant. 

The Contessa gave Molly a kindly little push and sat down herself 
behind the screen, entering into an animated conversation with a 
young corporal, who had injured his leg in shifting a gun. Molly, 
with her heart beating fast, slipped past the screen and fell on her 
knees at Vavasour’s bedside. 

She dared hardly look into his face, for she feared to find it altered 
by illness and privation. 

“Ted, my Ted,” she whispered breathlessly, “‘I—I am thanking 
God for bringing us together again. Oh, Ted, after so long a time!” 

The white face of the man on his pillows flushed back into sudden 
life again, and he flung up his arms passionately. 

** Molly, Molly, my faithful darling. You have not forgotten me 
then? Speak to me; tell me that you still love me.” 

But her head was on his breast, and his lips on her curly hair. 
And where was the use of mere words, for God had brought together 
these two whom sorrow and despair had sundered. 

. * - * * * 

The Contessa’s cheerful little voice prattled itself into silence, and 
the darkness began to fall, before she put her head round the screen, 
with a little warning cough. 

“Molly, my dear, Sister Montague wants to get rid of us. Do you 
know what time it is? As for me, I have exhausted every topic of 
conversation with my charming corporal. I know now the name of 
the young lady who has engaged his affections, and the amount of 
tobacco he consumes in a week, and I must really go home to digest 
this mass of information.” 

“Contessa,” said Molly quickly, “this is Ted. We are going to 
be married very soon, for we cannot wait any longer. I don’t know 
what my aunt will say, but I had rather be Ted’s wife while he is 
an ordinary gunner, than be the richest woman in the world.” 

“We will have a wedding before I leave Malta, Molly, but the 
bridegroom shall not be a gunner, but a private gentleman of 
independent fortune. Oh, Molly, can’t you understand, that as it 
was my nephew that brought despair into your young life, so it will 
be I myself who will make you happy. And when I have interviewed 
the terrible person they call the colonel, we will take Mr. Vavasour 
back to the hotel and have another of those pretty blue sisters to nurse 
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him. Will you take Algernon’s place, Molly dear? He has gone, 
and I hope never to see his face again. After I am dead, you shall 
be a rich woman, but for the present, will you make a lonely old 
woman’s life a little brighter, you two young people?” 

The Contessa was crying and laughing at the same time and stifling 
her sobs in her handkerchief, so that her contortions were fearful to 
witness. 

But Molly sprang into her arms. 

“Oh, Contessa!” she said. ‘Ted, dear Ted, what can we say ?” 

But Ted Vavasour was past words, past anything but wringing the 
Contessa’s hand with his own brown work-hardened fist. 

And if Sister Montague had not gone to their help, it is doubtful 
whether they would any of them have left the hospital that night. 
There was so much to say, and so much to plan that the Contessa 
had almost forgotten her nephew’s black ingratitude before she had 
arranged the wedding-day and the bride’s dress. 

* * * * * * 

When happy Molly reached the hotel that night she was met by 
Sister Angela with flying capstrings, and hysterical joy on every line 
of her expressive face. 

“* My child, my child, your good aunt has asked for food, and has 
talked with a manner as sensible as you or me. And your uncle, 
her husband, has come from the sea—and is searching for you 
everywhere.” 

Molly sprang past her into the sitting-room and into the arms of a 
jovial sunburnt man, who caught her and kissed her with a laugh. 

“Why, Molly, what a slip of a girl you are, to be sure. And now 
I wish I had telegraphed, hearing what a trouble you had been put 
to. But I thought when you did not hear, that you would know that 
I was coming as fast as steam could bring me, and telegraphing 
rashly is an expense I have never been used to. And now I am 
here we will enjoy ourselves for the bit of a time before she may be 
moved home. Eh, Molly? Why what the dickens is the child 
crying for now?” 

“ For joy, uncle, nothing but joy,” sobbed poor overwrought Molly, 
with her head on her uncle’s shoulder. And when Mr. Trent 
understood the whole story of Molly’s stay in Malta, he was not 
surprised at her tears. 

But he took some time to digest the startling news that he had 
found a niece only to lose her again. And he was not consoled 
until the Contessa told him that Mr. and Mrs. Vavasour intended 
to make a bridal trip to Singapore before they returned to-live at 
Oldfield. 














EDWARD GIBBON AND WILLIAM COWPER: 
A CONTRAST. 


By C. J. LANGsTon. 


‘Two great masters of prose and verse, whose intellects helped to 
light up the tempestuous gloom of the eighteenth century, were 
Edward Gibbon and William Cowper. 

They never chanced to meet. Hayley, their mutual friend, tried to 
bring them together under the hospitable roof of Lord Spencer at 
Althorpe, knowing the real benevolence of both, and feeling how 
much they might enjoy each other’s society; but at the last moment 
the extreme timidity of Cowper prevented the interview. The great 
company at the great house; the demonstrative conviviality of those 
three-bottle times ; the measured state and ceremony ; this the poet 
could not face. 

It were better, perhaps, that two such opposites remained apart, or 
there might have been a mild repetition of the stormy interview 
between Sam Johnson and the old lord of Auchinleck. One thing 
strikes us with regard to the literary celebrities of last century, they 
were often ex évidence, and they were nearly always on stilts. 

Take Horace Walpole for instance, the beau with faultless wig, 
bedizened coat and spotless ruffles, extending a frigid finger, walking 
on tiptoe, and lisping an epigram: or his whilom companion, Thomas 
Gray complaining of the avse, and cutting at the heart of his noble 
Elegy to save an accent. It was an age when grown-up children dare 
hardly sit in the presence of their parents; when they styled their 
father “Sir,” and full titles were rolled out in country houses at the 
breakfast table, even until the time of the poet Rogers. “Ask the 
Right Honourable George Canning if he will take a sausage.” The 
age was in full dress, and the letters to Euphemia, and the verses 
to Phyllis are redolent of patch and powder. This artificiality was 
reflected on the heights of Parnassus. 

The poet, like a steel grate of the period, was all ice and polish; 
the Promethean spark was absent, or merely smouldered, even the 
lover sacrificed his mistress to turn a phrase neatly. Could Gibbon 
have really loved Susan Couchod, he never could have lightly 
dismissed her at his father’s commands with—‘“I obeyed as a son, I 
sighed as a lover. Time and reason effected my cure, which was like- 
wise accelerated by a faithful account of the tranquillity of the lady,” 
who afterwards became the celebrated Madame Necker. 

But Gibbon was often in love; at least so he fancied; and held 
another delusion—that no woman could refuse him. Even his girlish 
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pupil, Maria Josepha Holroyd, who married the first Lord Alderley, 
and became the somewhat forbidding Lady Stanley of later days, had 
once reason to suspect that Gibbon loved her, even after the 
disclaimer : ‘‘ Though not absolutely your lover, I am very much your 
admirer.” 

Like Cowper, he was particularly fortunate in securing the lasting 
friendship of charming women. Foremost among these was Lady 
Sheffield, the wife of his intimate friend and adviser, the first Baron 
Sheffield. For twenty-three years he regarded her with the gentle 
affection of a brother, “such a friendship as had mastered time.” 
Her death was worthy of her life. Whilst ministering to the comfort 
of French refugees lying ill at Guy’s Hospital on Good Friday, 1793, 
she took a chill and soon passed away, leaving her husband and 
friend almost heart-broken. Other fair companions crossed his path 
with sunlight, and his impressible nature was affected, though not 
deeply. Madame de Montolier, she with the “piercing eyes and 
sensible countenance,” plain as Madame de Stael, and almost as 
charming; and that little shrewd coquette Madame da Silva, a 
Portuguese lady who captivated Gibbon, and actually held his heart 
in bondage for six weeks at Lausanne, where other gentle sirens 
flitted about among the flowers and fragrant shrubs. But the 
unwieldy historian could never overtake Cupid or be transfixed by 
his dart. 

Of a very different order were the ministering spirits that soothed 
the sensitive Cowper. 

“‘T have a passion,” says Byron, “for the name of Mary,” and the 
name of Mary Unwin is closely interwoven with Cowper’s life ; for 
after the death of her husband, she made her home with the poet, 
and they had one purse in common. They arrived at Olney on 
October the 14th, 1767; the only recommendation being the clergy- 
man, their great friend Mr. Newton. The house was damp, the village 
remote from everybody and everything, the people Bohemian; and 
yet he remained buried in this villa rustica for nearly twenty years, 
occasionally brightened by the visits of Lady Austen and his delightful 
cousin, Lady Hesketh. 

But, as years advance there are ruffled feathers in the dovecot. 
Good Mistress Unwin becomes somewhat apprehensive of Lady 
Austen’s increasing influence over Cowper; and if such a thing were 
possible among the angelic, I should whisper—jealousy. “ Tears, 
idle tears,” from the lady first in possession, and poor dame Austen 
receives her congé delivered in honeyed phrases, and with saintly 
grace ; and then the marshy mists of Olney enfold the troubled poet 
and his other self; his three tame hares, and sixteen pigeons, and 
Mr. Newton primed with orthodoxy hot and strong like his own 
parting-glass. 

Later on at Weston Underwood another fair face of the “ quality” 
rises up to bless in Mrs. Throckmorton, the familiar ‘ Frog” of the 
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letters, and she and her husband proved the truest of friends and 
best of neighbours. 

If Gibbon had his abiding sorrow in the death of the first Lady 
Sheffield, which was almost sudden and at a distance, poor Cowper, 
whose mind was ever near to darkness, had to witness daily the 
gradual eclipse of all the faculties of his dearest friend and attendant 
Mrs. Unwin, from the startling moment of the first seizure—‘ Oh, 
Mr. Cowper, do not let me fall ”—through the tangled maze of many 
fancies and second childhood, and exacting decrepitude. And when 
the end had mercifully come, and the distracted poet saw in the dusk 
of that December afternoon in 1796 the beloved companion of many 
years sleeping the last sleep, he gazed fixedly at the pallid face, gave 
a passionate cry of despair, then rushed from a scene so fraught with 
agony that the chords of memory seemed to snap; for strangely 
enough he never again uttered her name, or showed any consciousness 
that Mary Unwin had lived. Her face was blotted out from his life. 

Different, yet also with a likeness, were the circumstances in early 
life of Edward Gibbon. 

Gibbon belonged to the squirearchy, and was left the residue of a 
considerable estate by an indulgent father, which he further lessened 
by mismanagement. In 1774 he was induced by his great friend 
Lord Sheffield to become Member for Liskeard, although he loved 
leisure and ease too well to remain long in the House; and after- 
wards even the duties pertaining to a Captaincy in the Hampshire 
Militia soon became irksome. His heart was in his books, his home 
at Lausanne, called, as Cowper’s might have been, the “ Mansion of 
Peace.” Here in October, 1791, when the deep undertone of that 
terrific thunder which shook the fabric of society in France to pieces 
was first heard, he received the long-promised visit of the Sheffield 
family, who faced danger and discomfort with genuine British pluck. 
What would a girl of the present period say to this record of the 
lively Josepha Holroyd ? 

“Only one room to be had in the inn, and we all, including papa, 
slept in three beds, and, by the help of curtains and putting out the 
candles, our delicacy did not suffer.” 

I picture Gibbon’s life at Lausanne, surrounded by many friends 
and rarely beautiful scenery, and with Fortunatus ever at his elbow 
as being eminently serene and happy. 

With Cowper it was not so ; although like Gibbon of gentle birth 
and parentage— 


“My boast is not that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned and rulers of the earth.” 


His father, Dr. Cowper, was Rector of Berkhampstead, chaplain 
to George II. and nephew to Lord Chancellor Cowper ; and thus the 
poet was directed to the law for advancement. Through family influence 
two fairly lucrative appointments were secured for him in Parliament, 
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Alas! there was one condition; he must face the House and read 
aloud. Such an ordeal to one so super-sensitive as Cowper, was 
prohibitive. The thought nearly drove him mad; and leaving the 
dusty purlieus of Westminster, he retired to comparative poverty, and 
the society of Mary Unwin and domestic pets. 

Here and at Weston Cowper might have been happy, had not the 
hereditary taint of insanity revealed itself at times in religious melan- 
cholia, a form most distressing and difficult to cure: 


“ Great wits to madness oft are near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 


Presumably Edward Gibbon was never troubled on the score of 
religion. Like the London citizen who wished to be on the safe side 
during the Gordon Riots when the multitude wrote “No Popery ” on 
their doors, and chalked “ No religion at all” on his, Gibbon in his 
manhood considered, as he elsewhere concludes, that all creeds are 
equally serviceable and equally false. It is amusing to find the youth 
of sixteen fresh from Magdalen College, Oxford, at the feet of a 
Romish priest, abjuring the heresy of Protestantism, and immediately 
afterwards “obeying as a son,” meekly placing himself under the 
broad brim of Mr. Pavilliard, a Calvinistic minister at Lausanne, and 
again seeing to a dead certainty the error of his ways. That the 
luminous author of ‘The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,’ 
even in green and salad days could ever narrow the bounds of his 
aspiring intellect to the compass of a creed which treats fable as fact, 
and places all knowledge, save its shallow shibboleth, under an interdict, 
seems surprising ; but it is not surprising to find that a double dose 
of bituminous dogma administered by the “unco’ guid” Mr. 
Pavilliard should have driven the anxious inquirer, still i statu 
pupillari, right across the borderland of belief. “The God of the 
Calvinists,” says Archbishop Whateley, “is the devil with God written 
on his forehead.” 

But like the sceptical Lord and Lady Holland, Edward Gibbon 
never made religion the subject of levity in conversation. If he had 


not the faith he had the virtues of Christianity, and could well say 
with Pope: 


“For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 


The endearing qualities of the man brought him many friends ; 
and to those friends his heart was as true as steel, as we see in that 
remarkable journey to England to solace Lord Sheffield on the death 
of his first wife. 

The mind of Cowper on the contrary was essentially devotional 
and trustful, without analytical power, or any sense of progressive 
revelation. The primitive barbaric notions of Eastern justice when 
men made their gods in the likeness of their fellow-men; and when 
man himself was still half ape, half fiend, “working out the beast,” 
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still passed current as the highest expression of benevolence at Olney, 
as it did with Tennyson’s aunt at Somerby. 

“IT believe, because impossible,” cries Tertullian. “I believe— 
because ‘thus saith the Lord,’” sighs the gentle Cowper; and in 
that lurid belief lay his chief terror and trouble. ‘Trouble so great 
that once the dear soul would seek relief in the sluggish river: and, 
being diverted from his purpose by a simple misdirection, wrote on 
his return home the well-known hymn beginning : 


“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.” 


Happily the clouds lifted somewhat, and the sky became more 
serene, though crossed with storm-slit bars at sunset; and when 
“God’s finger touched him and he slept,” the fear and perplexity 
reflected in the face of the poet had passed away as a nightmare, 
and there was a great calm. ‘“ At evening-time it shall be light.” 

Cowper’s last words were: “ What can it signify?” Ah, yes! a 
creed forged on the burning anvil of human fears ; silent questioning 
of free-will and fate; a conscious atom amid the rush and whirl of 
countless worlds. ‘ What cav it signify?” 

Six years earlier, on the 17th of January, 1794, Edward Gibbon rose 
from the banquet of life a well satisfied guest. He had attained his 
desires, fame, quiet happiness, and many friends. Possibly there 
came to him when dying an impressive consciousness of the Great 
Being who reveals Himself in the dark; for several times was the 
bitter cry repeated, ‘Oh, my God!” ‘Then he spoke no more, and 
day dawned. 























